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St James's Oazette.— ' We have read the book from start to 
fini^ with tmflagging interest— an interest, by the way, which 
derives nothing from the "spice," for though its title may be sug- 
gestive of Zouusm, there is not a single passage which is open to 
objection. The literary style is good.' 

NotWngliani Onardiail.— ' A striking and powerful story, well 
written and eminently interesting.' 

WeeUy Despatch. — * Mr Owen's idea is orig^ina], and he has 
done it justice by putting it in a truly literary artistic form.' 

TnitlL — ' I much prefer the ghastly story " Seven Nights with 
Satan," a very clever study of d^eneration.' 

London tfomini^ — ' The story told is a powerful one, evidently 
based upon close personal knowledge of tne events, places and 
persons which figure in it. A tragic note pervades it, but still there 
IS lightness ana wit in its matter which makes the book a very 
fascinating as well as eventful volume.' 

Fu'bllC Opinion. — * Mr J[. L. Owen has given a title to his work 
which will cause many conjectures as to the nature of the story. 
Now, if we divulged what were the seven nights, we should be 
doing the author anything but a service — in fact, we should be giving 
the whole thing away ; therefore, we will only state that the work 
is cleverly conceived, and carried out with great literary ability. 
There are numerous flashes of originality that lifl the author above 
ordinary conimionplace.' 
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Christian World. — 'A pungent, cleverly- written, and altogether out- 
of-the-common-rut Society novel. The author unsparingly exposes the " little 
ways " of smart people. • . . Every sane reader will wi^ the author success 
in his efforts to expose the hoUowness and rottenness of '* aristocratic virtuous 
London."' 

8t Paul's.— < a darii^ little book, which slashes right and left at the 
many undeniable shams that exist in our midst. It is astonishing to see how 
eager we are to read of our delinquencies ! The publishers cannot get copies 
from the binders quickly enough to meet the demand for " Shams." ' 

Sheffield Telegraph.— 'The novel itself is not unwholesome, though 
it deals with an unwholesome state of things, and it may prove serviceable. 
The subject is not an easy one to treat, and the author is at times on thin 
ice ; some of the characters, too, are too reminiscent of social notorieties. 
"Shams" deserves high praise. The story has been thoughtfully conceived 
and the workmanship is excellent.' 

To- Day. — * A remarkable satire upon modem aesthetidsm has been written 
by a well-known novelist, who preserves a strict anonymity, under the title 
" Shams." The characters bear a remarkable resemblance to certain notorious 
personages in contemporary Society.' 

The Outlook. — * Something wrong-headed, sensual, and Corellian is 
anticipated, nor is one disappointed. . . . Bound to command the public' 

The North Star. — 'The book is of a most daring character, but the 
author has treated his theme in a very clever manner. . . . Messrs W. H. 
Smith & Son refuse to circulate " Shams," objecting to it on morsd grounds. 
This act on their part, however, will not greatly interfere with the sale of the 
book, which really castigates vice. We believe it will be as widely read as the 
works of Ouida and Marie Corelli.' 

Scotsman. — * The work is cleverly constructed and cleverly written, and 
will easily engage and hold the attention of any reader.' 

Public Opinion.— 'This novel is a daring attack. The author, whoever 
he may be, is a clever writer, and the pictures of the seamy side of idle London 
life are described by him with vivid power.' 

Liverpool Review.— 'The book called "Shams" is well written, and 
worth reading. ... It is a story of love and passion, sin and suffering. It is 
bang up-to-date, and is old-£Bishioned only in the sense that virtue, as usual, 
wins the race hands down.' 

North British Daily Mail. — 'Theanonymousauthor of this vigorously 
written novel has managed to get in some shrewd blows at the hypocrisy of our 
modem Society.' 

Echo. — 'All this you will discover by turning to the narrative itself. 
You'll find it readable enough, cleverly written, and full of a certain ultra- 
romantic sentiment.' 

Woman's Weekly.—' " Shams " is published without the author's name, 
but it is not impossible to give a guess at the personality of its brilliantly clever 
author. . . . The conversations are epigrammatical, and the word painting 
well done.' 

Newcastle Daily Journal. — 'A clever and pungent indictment of the 
vices and the rottenness which abound in modem Society. . . . What comes 
of it all will be found set forth in the book with a graphic power of delineation 
and story-telling, and a clever, pungent style that denotes, if not an author 
already well practised in his art, then one who is sure to excel. We may add 
that, though dealing with dark and ugly vices, the book is perfectly unobjection- 
able in manner and matter, and that it teaches a powerful and moral lesson.' 
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A powerful and hrilliant Novel 

THE HYPOCRITE 
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SIXTH IMPRESSION 
IVith a new Preface 

The Dally Telegraph txyt :— " A book by an anony- 
mous author always arouses a certain inquiry, and when 
the book Is clever and original the interest becomes keen, 
and conjecture is rife, endowing the most unlikely people 
with authorship. ... It b very brilliant, very forcible, 
very sad. ... It is perfect in its way, in style clear, sharp 
and forcible, the dialogue epigrammatic and sparkling. . . . 
Enough has been said to ^ow that * The Hypocrite ' is a 
striking and powerful piece of work, and that its author has 
established his claim to be considered a writer of originality 
and brilliance." 



PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION 

The fact of a book becoming sufficiently 

important to be advertised as ^Boycotted' 

certainly deserves some comment when the 

fortunate author is preparing a Fourth 

Edition. It is just one of those pleasant 

surprises which occasionally prove the worth 

of cefisorship^ that a book should find its own 

public on its own merits. The press have 

unanimously disagreed as to those merits, 

and some have even hinted that the subject 

of * Shams ' should never have been touched, 

even by a master hand.- 

But this is a land of such perfect freedom 

that no responsible opinion is ever appreciated 

ix 
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at its true worth. A land, too^ of such 
virtue and morality that no Edensor need 
point a warning, and no Orton Vyse prove 
that 'morals do but adorn a tale' 

It is assuredly the noblest form of 
hypocrisy to shut eyes and ears to social 
wrong-doing, and by refraining from seeing 
or hearing, pretend there is nothing to 
offend these fast-closed senses. This ostrich- 
like form of policy has done mtuh to 
hold England up to the admiration of 
sensible and plain-spoken persons! The 
word ' Immorality ' is one of wide meaning. 
It gilds the crown of the monarch and 
'becomes' the sceptre of censorship. It is 
mightiest in the mighty ^ viz., bookstall 
monopolists, and weakest in the humble 
{the boycotted author). He only dares sug- 
gest that stuh a thing exists, and for the 
suggestion draws down upon his foolish head 
the rightly deserved censure of all right- 
minded persons. Vice must only be served 
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up as a species of confectionery^ never laid 
out in its natural condition as an honest 
^boiled or roast' The pious maintain there 
is no ritual road to Rome, and the virtuous 
that there is no Piccadilly to vice. We have 
always with us the Salvation Army and 
— Bond Street, While they exist, the souls 
and bodies of smart and unsmart London 
need fear no foe, and dread no evil. Yet 
here and there may creep some wondering 
soul asking if even modem day religion 
and fashion and morality are not also 
* Shams. ' 
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CHAPTER I 

The room was littered with music A small 
table in the dingy window was covered with 
sheets of MSS., still wet with ink. 

The composer of those dotted sheets of 
music paper had turned from them a few 
moments before, with an expression of hope- 
less weariness on a face far too young 
for such an expression to be anything but 
pathetic. 

He was very young and very enthusiastic. 
He had come up from an Irish country town 
brimming over with ideals and ideas, and 
expecting to find a world of culture ready 
to welcome genius. 

But the world of culture was busy just 
then about other matters. Indeed, culture 
was a little bit out of fashion, having received 

A 
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a blow from one of the high priests of its 
order that had temporarily stunned it. No 
doubt it would recover and pursue the un- 
even tenor of its way with its accustomed 
indifference to public opinion, but — not 
immediately ; not just when the genius and 
audacity of an unknown Irish youth, with 
the face of an angel and the voice of what is 
poetically termed a * seraph,' most needed it 

For genius, unknown and unallied to this 
world's goods, is out of place unless some 
authority has made it fashionable, and Shane 
O'Connor had no introduction to either 
fashion or authority, and even Irish audacity 
cannot always successfully storm the fast- 
closed portals of Art. 

It had taken the youth six months to dis- 
cover this, and to find that such a discovery 
led to gradual emptiness of pocket, change 
of location, and an acquaintance with many 
curious repositories for the relief of distress 
situated in and about the Strand. 

On this special June evening he was stand- 
ing before the cracked looking-glass on his 
dressing-table, surveying himself, and approv- 
ing his general shabbiness of attire with a 
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half-humorous, half- despondent expression 
that might have made Misfortune herself in 
love with him. 

Had he been vicious, br knowing, or highly 
cultured, he might have also been aware of 
the commercial value of such a face as looked 
back at him — the * smile and the tear ' of his 
own unfortunate land seeming to haunt the 
dark blue eyes, and lurk in the curves of the 
firm young mouth. 

But genius has a way of endowing its 
possessors with a singular indifference to 
physical temptations ; a singular purity that 
is almost coldness — a deafness and blindness 
to what lower and less complex natures find 
alluring. Therefore Shane O'Connor had 
trod the streets of London for many nights 
and days so wrapped in dreams of the future, 
so lost in mists of harmony and complex 
fantasies of his own weaving, that the 
crowds in the thoroughfares, the meaning 
looks and glances, the coarse words and un- 
mirthful laughter had merely been to him as 
sounds and scenes in a dream. 

Not that Shane O'Connor was always in a 
dream. There were times when he was very 
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wide awake indeed, and keenly alive to all 
impulses of youth and sex, and keenly dis- 
contented with a sordid fate that counselled 
restraint, and a hard-hearted public that 
denied him a hearing. Song after song, 
score after score came back from fruitless 
errands to unappreciative publishers. Agent 
after agent pocketed his fees, and gave him 
naught in return but empty promises of en- 
gagements that remained promises. His 
ardour abated, his enthusiasm vanished. 
Hunger and necessity loomed largely on that 
brilliant canvas that imagination had so long 
pictured. His money melted slowly but 
surely into the ever-open maw of landladies, 
and on this June night he found himself 
the tenant of a miserable garret — the pos- 
sessor of an unlimited stock of 'declined 
with thanks' MSS., and with all his worldly 
wealth facing him in the shape of a solitary 
half-crown. 

He fingered that coin as he turned from 
the looking-glass to the open window, beneath 
which stood his writing-table. 

Outside that window the tide of life was 
rolling by in an intermittent stream. 
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Outside, the world of pleasure called to the 
world of youth and wealth and beauty, and 
here, in this miserable garret, stood youth — 
beautiful, unfortunate, destitute — gazing on 
unappreciated effort, and its last half-crown. 

The scene was dramatic in a way. 

It was a scene eminently adapted for the 
entrance of the Tempter in one of his many 
disguises. Mysterious strains of music, a 
clap of thunder, a knock at the door, or 
even the * rat - tat * of the prosaic post, 
would all have served as a prologue to the 
modern Faust story. 

A fancy like this flashed through that 
boyish brain. 

His eyes turned to the cracked mirror, 
as the eyes of a seer might peer into his 
magic crystal. He was faint for want of 
food; exhausted by long brain work; he 
knew that something worse even than 
poverty stared him in the face; and yet 
he was not, afraid of it. On the contrary, 
his nerves were strung up to an unusual 
pitch of exaltation. He was intensely hope- 
ful and intensely superstitious. He felt that 
to-night something was about to happen. 
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Once more his eyes turned from the 
dingy mirror to the dingy room. It was 
all detestable. 

Shabby, ugly, commonplace, and he loved 
beautiful things and artistic things, and his 
home had been in Killarney. His eyes 
ached now for the shade of those green 
woods, the light and colour of the moun- 
tains, the music of torrents, the ripple of 
shining waters. All these things had been 
about him from his birth, up to that day 
six months ago when he had determined 
to seek Fortune in his own way, and win 
her by his own endeavour. Six months! 
It seemed like six years as he thought of 
struggles, hopes, disappointments, crowded 
into that space of time. 

The author always sees his first book 
printed — famous and successful in as many 
weeks or months as it has taken him to 
write it. In like manner, composer, artist, 
poet see Fame's halo already glowing around 
the score, the canvas, the page that a first 
enthusiasm glorifies. But it takes all the 
glow and glory from these first dreams when 
Pegasus is chained to the shafts of hard 
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necessity, and his head bowed in a pubh'sher's 
manger, and his wings changed into hoofs, 
and hijs aerial stride to a dull, steady trot, 
that only the lash of Despair quickens 
into momentary speed. 

Shane O'Connor had been no wiser, and 
infinitely more enthusiastic than the gener- 
ality of Fame's disciples when he entered the 
crowded lists of competitors, and sounded his 
individual note in that motley chorus. 

But the note had died into silence. No 
one had heard or heeded it. The great 
crowd brayed, clamoured, shrieked, howled^ 
each for himself, in the world's great market- 
place. He had been pushed aside, ignored, 
trodden on. There was no room for him. 
No one wanted him. Originality, beauty, 
purity, genius — what were they with no gold 
to buy a hearing, no influence to win a 
place? Nothing, and less than nothing; 
useless lumber that filled pages and waste- 
paper baskets with equal discrimination ; 
dumb strings that evoked no sound; dusty 
canvas that no eye sought in its obscure 
corner ! 

Shane O'Connor might well have been 
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more bitter than he was, seeing how many 
galleries he had haunted to listen to 
* popular' comii: operas and plagiarised 
tunes, that put hundreds of pounds into their 
composers' pockets. He knew that it was 
rubbish of the first water, and he knew too 
that he had talent, originality, a gift of 
melody that was inborn as his own love 
of beauty, and yet — all doors were closed 
to him. 

He was too proud to write home and 
speak of his failure ; too proud even to ask 
for assistance as his slender stock of money 
diminished day by day. He still hoped, 
and he still worked, until now he faced 
something so near akin to desperation, that 
he could only console himself by thinking, 
*When things come to the worst they are 
sure to mend.* 

Was the * worst' really embodied in that 
half-crown, he wondered, as he balanced it 
on his finger, and gazed with a half-humor- 
ous smile at its superscription ? 

Hope dies hard in the breast of youth. 
It had not yet entirely died out of Shane 
O'Connor's. Indifference and failure had 
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done their best to kill it. Poverty was 
now emulating their example. 

It is easy to philosophise on the blessings 
of earthly trials, but what of their curses? 
What of that sickness of heart and soul 
worse than the sickness of body? What 
of the despair that kills more slowly but 
as surely as any physical disease? What 
of that hopelessness that fastens on genius, 
and with its iron pressure drives the goad 
of misery into all that is finest and best in 
human nature? 

These have been the world's gifts from 
time immemorial. They are its gifts still. 

To kill out the sweetness of hope; to 
falsify the beauty of lofty ideals ; to crush 
the buoyancy of youth — the capacity for 
Action; to witlier noble ambitions, and de- 
stroy healthy impulse. Such is the course 
pursued by each generation of time-servers, 
authorities and fanatics, to whom the word 
* Power * holds only the meaning of tyranny 
and self-purpose. 

Words such as these had Shane O'Connor 
declaimed and proclaimed in many a bitter 
hour, in many a shamed and desperate mood, 
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but, fortunately for him, the Celtic tempera- 
ment balances buoyancy and despondency 
with equal impartiality, and he could still 
laugh in the grim face of the slut Poverty, 
and defy even her sisterhood of Hunger, and 
Make-shifts to render him altogether miser- 
able. That 'something' which is always 
possible might still drop in at his attic, 
might yet lead him out of the labyrinth of 
failure. 

He gathered up his now dry sheets of 
MSS., and, even as he did so, his lips broke 
into song. His voice was rich, melodious 
and well-trained. It held a store of possi- 
bilities, but without some golden key to 
unlock the door of Fame, they would re- 
main possibilities to the end of Time, or 
his patience. 

However, he sang on, and tidied his 
room, and put away his valueless com- 
positions in a drawer. Then he took up 
his hat to go out. It was old and 
shabby, but he brushed it as carefully 
as in its early days. 

He gave a last touch to his tie, a last dust 
to his well-cut, grey tweeds, took up a stick 
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from the corner of the room, and went down 
the stairs. 

The little narrow hall was dark. A 
slatternly maid-of-all-work was just about to 
light the gas. 

* What will you 'ave for your supper, sir ? ' 
she asked. 

'Supper, Emma? . . . Oh! don't bother 
yourself. Til have it out,' he said cheerfully. 

His voice had the rich, Irish mellowness, 
and the faint accent that makes the charm of 
some Irish voices, and is totally distinct from 
brogue, or the English conception of Sir 
Lucius O'Trigger. 

The girl looked after him with all her sex's 
admiration for a handsome face and a fine 
figure. 

* He's just beautiful,' she sighed, as she 
closed the door and went down to her dreary, 
black-beetle-haunted kitchen. 

There was scarcely a woman Shane 
O'Connor passed in his leisurely progress 
parkwards who did not echo the poor slavey's 
opinion. But he was quite unconscious of it. 
His thoughts were far away, besides, he was 
hungry and weary, and a little homesick too, 
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and he scarcely noted the admiring glances, 
the turned heads of the shifting crowd of 
which he was a unit. 

Some thread of melody kept twisting in 
his brain. It was a new idea, rather a 
haunting one, too. He was setting it to 
words as he went along. Some words he 
had read in an old, second-hand volume 
of ballads that he had picked up a few 
days before and expended the price of 
a luncheon on. 

* Lo, sweet, if I durst not pray to you, 
Then were I dead ; 
If I sang not a little to say to you 

(Could it be said), 
O, my love, how my heart would be fed.' 

So the words ran. The book had no title 
page. He had not the slightest idea who 
had written the poems. Some were wild and 
wicked, and had made his blood thrill and 
his eyes glow as he read. Others held all 
the sensuous sweetness of flowers, the calm 
of spring dawns, the cool babble of flowing 
waters. He liked these the best, but he was 
aware of the subtle attraction of the others 
all the same. 
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By Hyde Park Corner two women were 
standing. He had to pass them very closely. 
The paint and powder, and the faint perfume 
of their rustling gowns were distinct realities 
to his half-dreaming senses. He looked at 
them. One smiled, and his lips smiled back 
at her. She came forward a step. 

* We have met before,* she said. 

* Doubtless,' he answered, and his hat was 
raised as courteously as if her position in 
society were less forcibly proclaimed. * I 
regret I cannot at this moment recall — 
where.* 

* It doesn't matter,* she said brusquely, 
and her eyes turned from his face to the well- 
cut, shabby clothes, and then again to that 
face, so attractive in its beautiful youth and 
perfect colouring. * Are you going in there ? ' 
and she nodded towards the park. 

* Yes,' he said. 

* rU come too.,* she answered, and turned 
and walked beside him across the great 
thoroughfare, sacred to fashion and frailty ; 
empty now of its throngs of carriages, its 
painted beauties and listless loungers. 



CHAPTER II 

He was surprised and a little disconcerted. 
He did not specially care for any company 
just then but his own — and company of this 
sort was never quite to his taste. 

He made no remark, and she, too, was 
silent till they reached the grass. Avoiding 
the rows of chairs, they came to an empty 
bench. 

* Let us sit down for a moment,' she then 
said. * I want to talk to you.* 

She sank into the seat. Her perfumed 
flounces swept across his dusty boots. Her 
mocking eyes met his vexed, boyish gaze. 

*0h! I know you don't want me,' she 
said; *and you don't remember me, which 
is not to be wondered at, but I recognised 
your face when I saw you a month ago . . . 
I suppose you've forgotten. You were com- 
ing out of Gully's, the agents in Leicester 
Square.' 

14 
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He looked at her quickly. 

* Yes — I do remember now/ he said. 
*We are compatriots too,' she went on. 

* Aren't you one of the O'Connors of Lis- 
nalea, near Killarney?' 

* Yes,' he said, more and more surprised. 
*And you — ' 

'You wouldn't remember, and it doesn't 
matter. The world's very small, isn't it? 
From Lisnalea to Hyde Park Corner isn't 
much of a journey, after all' 

His face grew puzzled, then eager, 
then — 

She read every expression, and trans- 
lated that shamed flush with a bitterness 
of heart that no man's scorn had ever 
caused her. But she laughed coolly and 
airily as she went on with the conversation. 

* I suppose I mustn't ask what brings you 
here ... to this hateful place ? To seek 
your fortune, isn't it? Seems as if you 
hadn't kad much luck yet' 

* You're right there,' he said. * But I wish 
you'd tell me your name. If you come 
from my part of the world I ought to know 
you.' 
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She laughed again. 

* I like mystery/ she said, ' What woman 
doesn't? No, I shall not tell you who I 
am — just at present It's like meeting 
an old friend at a masked ball, all guess* 
work and curiosity. Til tell you what, 
though, we'll go and dine somewhere, and 
have a talk over the old country. You're 
no true Irishman if you don't love a gossip. 
. . . What's the matter? Oh! I forgot 
you're down in your luck just now. 
Never mind. Will it run to black coffee, 
a liqueur and a cigarette ? I know where 
we can get all under five shillings. Will 
you come?' 

* To be frank with you,' he said, * the half 
of five shillings is all my worldly goods at 
this present moment' 

' Then I certainly won't ask you to endow 
me with them.' 

She leant back and crossed her feet. 
Oddly enough, too, he thought, she drew 
a lace handkerchief from her pocket and 
passed it over her face and lips. 

It suffered considerably in the ordeal, 
but her face grew, at least, natural. It 
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was a strange face, beautiful in its way, 
but beautiful d /aire peur, as the French 
say. Full of possibilities of bitterness, a 
mocking mask of the mirth that it must 
fain pourtray, a satire on the life that 
needed no words to translate it. 

* We'll talk here instead of dining. I 
think we are companions in misfortune to- 
night,' she went on. * But don't think I'm 
going to be maudlin. The day for that is 
over. Do you mind my talking? . . . You 
needn't answer. It does me good to speak 
to you. . . . My heart warmed to the 
sound of your tongue and your confession. 
Only an Irishman would have told a woman 
he had no money to waste on her, and yet 
not looked like a fool ! ' 

He was getting interested now. Anything 
bizarre and unconventional appealed to him. 
His glance fell on black silken-clad ankles, 
exquisite shoes, delicate lace flounces, the chic 
of a black velvet rosette at a slender waist. 

* It's not a complaint,' he said, 'that you 
suffer from, I should say.' 

* Want of money } ' she answered. * No, 
not at present.' 

B 
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There was a moment's silence. Her eyes 
were taking in every feature of his face. 
The clear sky showed it at its best. The 
twilight glow of the June evening shone 
on his brown hair, and lit up the purple 
depths of his eyes. 

* How like you are to your father/ she 
said suddenly. 

* My father ? Did you know him ? ' 

* How else could I have traced a likeness? 
It was years ago. ... He was very good 
to me. You were only a boy, you couldn't 
remember. No, don't ask questions. I won't 
answer them. You may think what you 
like, I don't blame you.' 

She spoke in a quick, abrupt manner. 
She had dropped the faint Irish accent he 
had at first detected. 

* How long since you left Ireland.^' she 
asked suddenly. 

'Six months,' he answered, and a sigh 
escaped him. 

*And what was your reason? Being a 
man, you would have one, I suppose.' 

* I wanted to be a singer. They say I've 
a good voice, and I've been well taught. 
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Tm no good at anything but music. But 
I can't get a hearing.' 

She was silent a moment 

'When you do get it,' she said, 'how the 
women will spoil you. Your face will win 
more than fame.' 

He moved impatiently. 

*To hear you talk one would imagine 
there was nothing in the world women 
thought of but looks.' 

' No more there is,' she said. * Their 
own, or a man's. I mean society women — 
and I foresee your future.' 

He felt his face grow warm, but he didn't 
care to take her seriously. 

* I hope not,' he said. * I assure you 
women have very little interest for me.' 

'The more reason that you will possess 
interest for them, unless, of course — ' 

She stopped so abruptly that he looked 
at her curiously. 

* Unless what ? ' he asked. 

She laughed. It was not a pleasant 
laugh. It jarred on him, and his sensitive 
soul shivered. 

'Oh! perhaps you are too innocent to 
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understand, and too young as yet, I 
should fancy, to aspire to epicurean vices. 
Take sin as it is, and put your own value 
on it. That's my advice. Most men of 
the present day are of an inventive nature. 
The old paths have been trampled by too 
many feet. They have made new ones. 
Ugh . . .' and she gave a little shiver, 
' when I think of what women like myself 
know of the rottenness and filth of this 
aristocratic, virtuous London — of the sins 
and iniquities of so - called society . . . 
the deeds of darkness, the perverted, un- 
natural tastes of men and women who 
call themselves the great ones of the earth, 
who have young sons and daughters in 
their homes — it makes one laugh to scorn 
the very idea of an all-seeing God! 
Talk of Babylon of old ! . . . What 
would a prophet say of this modern city 
if he walked through it at any midnight 
hour ! ' 

The boy's ardent young face grew grave. 
This passionate outburst startled him, 
coming from such a source. 

She leant forward and laid her gloved 
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hand on his arm. A faint perfume of 
orris root floated from the laces at her 
throat. 

*I am sorry for you,' she said. *To be 
young, ambitious and poor — it is a hard lot, 
and yet you may succeed Why should 
you not.?' 

* Why should I, seems the more reason- 
able question,' he answered bitterly. ' With 
no money, no influence, no friends, what 
can I do?' 

*If you knew London,' she said, *you 
would say, " With ambition, with talent, with 
such a face, voice and manner, what can I 
not do.?"' 

He shook his head impatiently. 

•You talk,' he said, * as if I were a woman. 
At the present moment I only know Tm 
a failure.' 

He looked away from her, and watched 
the moving figures of guardsmen, me- 
chanics, shop girls and the like, strolling 
over the burnt, dusty grass under the 
darkening boughs of the trees. Presently 
out of the crowd he singled out two figures 
approaching his seat. One was an elderly 
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man, so perfectly dressed, gloved and hatted 
that even his tall figure and colourless face 
took a touch of distinction from the sim- 
plicity and elegance of his attire. His 
companion was young and quite as fault- 
lessly groomed, with a vapid, foolish face 
and sleek, fair hair. They strolled in a 
leisurely fashion past the Row and on to- 
wards Albert Gate. 

Shane O'Connor watched them with a 
vague interest. They were not of his 
world, that he knew. The working, money- 
seeking, toilful world to which leisure and 
pleasure were alike unknown. 

His companion s voice again arrested his 
attention. 

* There lies the key to your fortune,' she 
said abruptly, *if you could only get hold 
of it. Did you see that man? The old 
one, I mean.' 

* Yes,' answered the young fellow, eagerly. 
^Whoishe?' 

'One of the worst men in London,' she 
said, with a sudden darkening of face and 
scorn of eye that surprised him. * But 
also one of the most influential and the 
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richest. He has a weakness for Art. You 
should get to know him. ... He is the 
one man who could make you famous — at 
a price.' 

*A price .^' echoed Shane O'Connor, 
vaguely. 

*The price of self-respect,' she said, and 
rose abruptly from the seat. 

The sound of a clock striking the hour 
fell on the stillness. Mechanically he 
counted the strokes as he watched that 
strange, pale face looking back at his own. 

* Well,' she said, * I'm going now. I'm 
glad I met you. I should have liked to 
have dined with you. But I won't offend 
your pride by offering you what I asked 
from you. Au revoirl We shall meet 
again some day. I have a prophetic eye, 
and I prophesy that' 

She nodded carelessly and walked off 
under the darkening trees. The laces and 
knots of ribbon on her gown fluttered about 
her slight, tali figure. The tap of her 
high-heeled shoes sounded loud on the 
gravel. He sat on, quite motionless, ab- 
sorbed in watching her. His eyes gleamed 
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strangely. It seemed as if a night of 
dreams had suddenly burst into the fierce 
hot light of awakening day. Fantastic, 
foolish, unreal, one by one the peaceful 
visions floated off into a land of shadows. 

He, rudely disturbed, stood face to face 
with the cruel revelations of that awaken- 
ing, and gazed upwards at the laden boughs 
of the Tree of Knowledge of — Evil. 

The other fruit had long since refused 
to grow. The breath of a vile city had 
blighted it 



CHAPTER III 

He sat on there, the dusk gathering about 
him, the cool touch of the night air upon 
his brow. His thoughts went back to boy- 
hood, then leapt a space of time and saw — 
youth. Passionate, intense, soul-strung with 
lofty ideals, perfumed by the incense of 
Fame. 

His dream had always been that of sway- 
ing human souls to wonder and applause. 
For that he had worked and studied ; for 
that he had left home and country to find 
in the great world of Art what they had 
denied, and it had all ended in this. Ruin 
and starvation staring him in the face, and 
a woman's mocking taunts throwing open 
to his gaze the temptations of unguessed- 
at sins, for which his own success would be 
the price demanded. 

Those words haunted him. *The price 

of self-respect.' 

as 
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Was it true ? How could she tell ? What 
could she possibly know of this man except 
by hearsay ? 

She had not mentioned his name, only 
labelled him for ever in Shane O'Connor's 
memory as the influence and personality he 
so sorely needed at this juncture. 

* There lies the key to your fortune,' she 
had said mockingly* 

But how was he to get possession of the key? 

Poor, obscure, unknown, how could he 
force his way into this man's presence, or 
even ask a hearing from him ? 

Yet something he must do. Affairs were 
so desperate that he could no longer guide 
his actions on conventional lines. 

He looked at the thronged streets; he 
listened to the roll of carriages carrying 
the great world of pleasure to its varied 
haunts. He thought of the power of gold, 
the beauty and delight, the comfort and 
enjoyments it purchased. His whole nature 
craved for beauty and things of beauty ; and 
here he was shabby, poor, and hungry, 
denied all these good things of life by a 
hard Fate. 
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He rose abruptly. There was a new look 
in his violet eyes. The delicate curve of his 
lips set themselves in a hard line under the 
soft moustache— virgin of razor as yet. 

* Now let Fate serve me/ he said in his 
soul : * Good or evil — God or devil. They 
are but words. Til dream no longer. Til 
act. I've been the sport of misfortune long 
enough. From to-night TU walk the world 
with open eyes, and use it for my purpose 
instead of letting it use me for its own.' 

Two hours later he had lessened his 
worldly wealth to the extent of a couple of 
shillings, .and refreshed himself by a modest 
meal at an Italian restaurant near Albert 
Gate. 

He felt it was a desperate thing to do, 
but his mood was desperate. He would 
for once indulge in food well cooked and 
well served, and a half bottle of Italian wine. 

The little restaurant was not very full. 
Its occupants were mostly men, and mostly 
foreigners. As Shane O'Connor debated 
the temptations of a cigarette, he saw the 
glass doors swing open and two men 
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saunter in. They came slowly up the 
long room, and waiters bowed obsequi- 
ously before them. To the young Irish- 
man's surprise, he recognised the two men 
he had remarked in the Park. 

It was a coincidence, but in his present 
frame of mind he was inclined to look upon 
it as something else. 

His face flushed. He watched them 
eagerly, wondering what table they would 
select. 

They chose the one opposite his own, 
hung up their hats, and seated themselves 
so as to face him. The elder man ordered 
champagne and ice and fruit, and took out 
his cigarette case. Shane O'Connor noticed 
that he was apparently past middle age. 
He had iron-grey hair, a clean-shaved face, 
and dull, heavy-lidded eyes. The younger 
was of the pattern made so hatefully familiar 
by the term * Johnnie.' He might have 
been matched by the dozea in Piccadilly 
or Bond Street at noon, or the Row at 
five o'clock. He spoke little. Nature had 
evidently made him of a receptive not of 
an assertive nature. 
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He drank his champagne in a listless 
fashion, and smoked a gold-tipped cigarette 
with the impassive, half-bored air of one to 
whom the luxuries of life are a 'weariness 
to the flesh/ 

His companion spoke to him now and then 
in a confidential and affectionate manner, but 
his responses seemed as listless and languor- 
ous as everything else about him. 

Shane O'Connor's interest grew apace. 
He sipped his wine, and made pretence 
of reading the Star^ but his attention was 
wholly engrossed by that strange pair 
opposite. 

It struck him at last that the elder man 
had begun to notice his interest, and to re- 
turn it by a subtle attention that was some- 
what disconcerting. Again and again he 
found those strange, dull eyes fixed on his 
face with a languid, dissective gaze that was 
decidedly unpleasant. They seemed to exer- 
cise some spell upon him, to force his own to 
meet them, and so uncomfortable did he 
grow at last that he signed to the hovering 
waiter for his bill, paid it, and left the 
restaurant 
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Once out in the cooler air of the street, he 
blamed himself for his folly in obeying the 
impulse, and yet at that moment he could not 
have helped it. 

* The key to your fortune ' rang in his ears, 
and his brain, unaccustomed for long to wine 
of any sort, grew excited and dizzy, and kept 
on repeating this refrain. 

He walked on past the Alexandra Hotel, 
and then crossed to the park side of the 
brilliant thoroughfare. 

As he did so, he suddenly fancied he was 
being followed. He glanced round. The 
man of the restaurant was close behind him. 

He walked on quickly in the direction of 
Piccadilly. Now and then, at a crossing, or 
some dusky corner, he would again glance 
behind. That tall figure, in its loose over- 
coat, was always about the same distance 
in his rear. Half irritated, half amused, he 
slackened or quickened his steps in order 
to assure himself that he was being actually 
followed. 

The sensation of espionage made him some- 
what uneasy. 

As the crowd thickened, he lost sight of 
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his *shadower.' Then he re-crossed Picca- 
dilly, and took a side street leading to St 
James's Square. The sudden lull and quiet 
were very soothing. He looked up at the 
tall houses, at the lighted windows, at the 
waiting cabs and carriages of those in- 
different to the discomforts of servants, or 
horses. 

A little smile crossed his lips. He wondered 
what it would be like to have that magic 
power of wealth— to own servants and car- 
riages- like these. Then by sharp contrast 
he saw his own wretched room, the dirty 
maid-of-all-work, the slatternly landlady who 
was always in a state of semi-intoxication. 

He was going back to it all. 

Another hour and he would be there 
amongst the hateful, squalid surroundings. 
Nothing had intervened. The unexpected 
had not happened yet. 

He threw away his extinct cigarette. It 
was his last. As he paused and watched the 
glowing spark die out on the cold pavement, 
he again became conscious of a step. It was 
a heavy, sauntering step. It came up — 
passed — then a figure turned. 
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* Good-night/ said a voice. 

It was the same man. Shane O'Connor 
had ceased to feel surprise. He told him- 
self that Fate was at work on his behalf, and 
returned the salutation. They were stand- 
ing now. The man took out his case and 
lit a cigarette. 

* Will you have one ? ' he asked. 
'Thanks, I don't mind if I do,' said the 

young fellow, t^eadily. 

The man held out the case. * I have a 
fancy,' he said, * that we have met before. 
Am I wrong ? ' 

Shane O'Connor looked at him scrutinis- 
ingly. * I can't remember having ever seen 
you till to-night,' he said. 

*Ah, perhaps I'm mistaken. Does your 
name happen to be O'Brien ? ' 

* No,' said the young fellow, shortly. 

* But you're Irish, I'm sure?' 

*Yes. But all Irishmen aren't named 
O'Brien, any more than all Scotchmen are 
named Macpherson, or all Englishmen 
Smith.' 

'True.' The man laughed pleasantly. 
' Shall we walk on ? ' he said. * It is odd ; 
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but I seem to remember your face quite well. 
Perhaps I have seen you in your own land. 
I was at Killarney two years since.' 

* I come from Killarney/ said Shane 
O'Connor. *I left it six months ago.' 

*A beautiful place,' said his companion, 
*when it doesn't rain. Then it must have 
been at Killarney I saw you. Yours is not 
a face to forget' 

He looked at it as admiringly as a woman 
might have done, and laid his hand on 
the shabby sleeve of the well-worn grey 
tweeds. 

* Let us be unconventional,' he said, *and 

forget we haven't been introduced. Tell me 

your history, or, first, let me tell you who I 

am. My name is Edensor. My friends call 

me the eccentric Lord Edensor, I believe, 

because I write songs and publish them. 

Art is my one weakness. I think it is a 

pardonable one. I am a rich man, though I 

have done my best to get rid of my riches. 

I'm not very old, but I have wasted time, 

talents and opportunities, and enjoyed life 

immensely. That is my history/ 

The young Irishman laughed. 

c 
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* And I,' he said, * have none.' 

* Happy youth ! But why, then, are you 
in London?' 

* Does everyone who comes to London 
achieve a history?' 

* With rare exceptions — yes.' 

* I came over to make my fortune. I have 
spent six months in the effort, and was just 
thinking to-night that I had better put pride 
in my pocket and return home poorer than 
I left' 

* Don't return yet,' said the elder man. 
* Fortune is a fickle jade, and often pays us 
a visit just as we are closing the door in 
sheer weariness of waiting. How did you 
expect to make your fortune, may I ask?' 

* It sounds so foolish,' said Shane O'Con- 
nor, *but I fancied my voice might — ' 

'Ah! you sing. ... I knew there was 
something of the artist written in your face. 
And you are very young, I suppose ? ' 

* I am just twenty.' 

* Youth's most beautiful age. I envy you. 
I would give half my fortune to be twenty 
again. . . . Twenty — the age of hopes and 
dreams and possibilities. You can adore 
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Beauty in a garret. Not all the silken tissues 
or gorgeous jewels of the East are worth her 
exquisite nudity, or her smile, that is for you 
alone. The world is before you, and you 
see yourself its ruler. There is nothing to 
which you may not aspire — nothing too 
high for pride, too low for shame — at 
twenty. . . . Do you know' — his voice 
grew strangely seductive — *do you know I 
love youth ? I love to see it about me — to 
hear its wild rhapsodies, to study its* passion- 
ate possibilities. The world about us is very 
blind. It treads the young germs in the 
dust and destroys their beautiful follies in 
the bud. It never recognises how difficult 
it is to de young, and how blessed! Now 
you, with your face — ' 

The young man shook ofF the clasping 
hand with a little petulant gesture. 

* Oh, don't talk of my face,' he said, * I'm 
sick of it. If you could advise me what to 
do with my voice ? — ' 

* I will hear it. You shall come home 
with me. Our tastes are akin. I felt there 
was some magnetic sympathy between us 
long before I spoke. Who knows, I may 
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be able to help you to that fortune you came 
to seek.' 

*But — ' The youth paused, hesitated, 
and looked down at his shabby clothes. 

* You are tired ? Well, we'll call a han- 
som. I live some distance off. The night 
is yet young. Come, a glass of champagne 
and a cigarette won't hurt you, and you shall 
sing to me in my own room. It is sacred 
to Art, and secluded from all intruders ; but 
you will suit it as a statue suits its niche — 
as red roses suit the white bosom of a 
beautiful woman. . . . Moonlight and wine 
and song. . . . What better company for a 
June night? Here is a hansom. Jump 
in!' 



CHAPTER IV 

Filled with curiosity respecting his strange 
companion, and with all the Celtic love of 
adventure and the Celtic recklessness of con- 
sequences, Shane O'Connor jumped into the 
hansom, and the tyred wheels bore him 
Chelseawards. 

His companion spoke from time to time, 
generally in the semi-exaggerated style that 
had half amused and half puzzled the young 
Irishman. He put him down as a somewhat 
eccentric personage ; but if eccentricity were 
rich, influential, and loved Art as it professed 
to do, Shane O'Connor felt that its interest 
might be of inestimable service. 

As the cab rolled along, a sudden dizziness 
affected him. He closed his eyes and leant 
back. 

* Was there opium in your cigarettes ? ' he 
asked faintly. 'My head feels queer. I 
never can stand opium.' 

37 
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'Can't you? Oh! Tm sorry. I believe 
there was. Why, I smoke them by the 
dozen ; and you have only had two.' 

The young fellow was silent. A faint, 
languorous feeling seemed stealing through 
his veins. The sensation was new and 
delightful. The easy motion of the vehicle, 
the perfume of the gardenia in his com- 
panion's buttonhole, the suave tones of his 
voice, all seemed to act on his nerves with 
the intoxication of sensuous delight, to 
stimulate the brain while the frame grew 
weak and enervated. 

Those strange eyes watched him furtively 
under their heavy lids. Silence fell between 
them, broken only by the faint tinkle of the 
bells on the harness. 

The cab at last drew up before an iron 
gateway. 

They got out, and the elder man led 
the way up ^a paved path, bordered by 
shrubs, to the door of a house, . He opened 
it and stepped into a lofty hall, dimly lit, 
full of rich, warm colour and the perfume 
of exotics. The white grace of a statue 
gleamed from niche or pedestal. Silence 
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and fragrance shut in the artistic beauty of 
the place, and seemed to consecrate it to 
dreams and peace. 

Drawing aside a curtain from an arched 
doorway, Lord Edensor motioned his com- 
panion to enten 

The same sensuous beauty, the same — 
almost feminine — minuteness of detail, were 
observable here also. It was lit by electric 
light in shaded rose-hued globes that hung 
like magic fruit from boughs of crystal. 
There were no chairs, but softly-cushioned 
divans ran round the room, piled with 
frilled pillows of various shades of silk. 
Tables and cabinets were littered with an 
odd assortment of china and of jewelled 
trifles ; dazzling bits of colour relieved the 
sombre draperies on the walls, and the 
heavy fragrance of hothouse flowers and 
scented tobacco steeped the air. In one 
corner stood a semi-grand piano, its ebon- 
ised frame draped in some gold and crimson 
Eastern fabric, flung with exquisite careless- 
ness across the narrower end. A great palm 
shadowed it, its drooping green branches con- 
trasting with the brighter hues of the drapery. 
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Other palms stood in the embrasures of 
the windows, curtained with rich-hued silks 
in every cunning form of drapery and fold. 
The eye lost itself in one splendid feast of 
colour that never dazzled, but rather seemed 
to allure and delight all senses by means 
of one. 

Shane O'Connor had never seen any room 
like this, but he had imagined one often. 
He sat down at Lord Edensor's request 
on one of the divans.- 

His host touched a button and a grave 
man in livery appeared, to whom he gave 
an order. 

*Now,' he said, *will you have some 
champagne first, or sing to me?* 

* I would rather sing. Tm not used to wine.' 
The elder man smiled, and opened the 

piano. 

* Try and forget,' he said, * that anyone is 
listening. Tm not a severe critic — though 
the world chooses to believe me a good one.' 

Shane O'Connor ran his fingers over the 
keys. The rich full tone of the piano struck 
on his starved ears with a fresher, fuller joy 
than the jaded artist knows. 
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It thrilled and intoxicated him. He 
played the prelude to one of his own songs, 
and then began to sing. The listener had 
thrown himself into a lounge, and lay back 
with half-closed eyes. Whatever he had 
expected, the result was widely different. 
He raised his heavy lids and watched the 
boy's rapt face, and a smile of soft enjoy- 
ment broke over his own. 

* Go on,' he said, as the two short verses 
ended. *Try something more dramatic' 

The singer burst into * The Bedouin Love 
Song,' and sang one verse. 

*Ah! good . . . good,' murmured Lord 
Edensor. 'That should be your forte. 
Not the concert platform, but the light 
opera stage. Have any managers heard 
you?' 

* No ; I've written, but they take no 
notice, or put me off with some excuse.' - 

The critic smiled oddly. 

'They're busy men,' he said. 'If you 
want a hearing nowadays you must bray 
your talent into people's ears, not modestly 
suggest you have such a possession. Have 
you ever acted 'i ' 
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* No, but I fancy I could.' 

* The ordinary dramatic conception of light 
opera is not a very lofty one,' observed Lord 
Edensor. 'Three steps to the right, three 
to the left, a few declamatory motions of the 
arms, an upturned glance at the chandelier 
of the theatre when you are singing your 
sentimental ballad, and there you are! Or 
reverse matters, and be entirely unappro- 
priate and unorthodox. The critics will 
talk of 'defiance of stage traditions,' and 
the audience will fancy you're a genius. 
Still, it is safer to look up at the chande- 
lier when singing the sentimental ballad.' 

Shane O* Connor laughed. 

' I have to get on the stage first before I 
can even do that,' he said. 

'Come and drink some champagne, and 
we'll talk about it,' said Lord Edensor. 
'The night is yet young. Happy night, 
it never gets old! When it ceases to be 
night it is already day. Let me see. 
Where did you say you were located ? ' 

' I'm lodging in the Strand,' said the 
young fellow, filling his glass from the 
gold-foiled bottle before him. 
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Lord Edensor took out a small note-book 
and looked expectant. 

* I may have to write to you ? ' he sug- 
gested. 

Shane O'Connor gave the street and 
number. - A sudden vision of his bare attic, 
its cracked glass, its miserable bed and half- 
broken chairs rose before him. A few hours 
ago he had been there ; and now — 

He sipped his Pom^roy sec^ and reflected 
that the charm of life is contrast 

Lord Edensor put the note-book back in 
his pocket and offered him a cigarette. 

* And so,' he said, * you came from Erin's 
Isle to this great Babylon expecting to 
achieve fame and fortune — without interest. 
Ahl there is nothing so sublime as the 
audacity of youth. It is never deliberate. 
It is always rash and injudicious. It hates 
to be cramped and confined by vulgar pre- 
judice. Its sins are as scarlet and its face is 
as snow. It is the one gift the gods give for 
love, and take for love. Believe me, they are 
wise. Better death than age. . . . Tell me/ 
he asked abruptly, * did you think it strange 
I spoke to you to-night ? ' 
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* Yes/ said the young man, frankly. * I 
did.' 

'You interested me. I am the slave of 
my interests. I felt impelled to speak. Who 
knows but the hour was fateful for — both of 
us.?' 

Shane O'Connor finished his glass. His 
eyes wandered round the beautiful room. 

* Are you married ? ' he asked suddenly. 

* Married ! ' Lord Edensor started. 
' Married ! Good heavens, no ! I have 
always avoided women as a disturbing 
element. I live for Art — for beautiful things 
— for the highest form of cultured enjoyment. 
A woman would worry me about her milliner's 
bills, and make me turn my house upside 
down every season for the entertainment of 
her friends. No, I have done many unwise 
things in my day, but I have not — I mean I 
am not married. What made you ask ? ' 

The boy's glance travelled round the room. 
' I thought,' he said, * it looked as if a woman's 
hand—' 

' Oh, no . . . how could you ? ' exclaimed 
Lord Edensor, quickly. * Everything here is 
my own choice — my own direction. This 
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room is full of meaning for me ; of exquisite 
fancies. Wine and music, and a few choice 
souls with whom I am en rapport^ alone con- 
secrate its uses. Its chief charm is one of 
memories. From to-night it will have a new 
memory.' 

He paused, and laid his hand on the young 
man's arm. 

* What a beautiful face you have/ he said. 
* You are like a Greek sculptor's creation of 
Youth and Poetry.' 

Shane O'Connor laughed, but a slight 
flush rose to his cheek. 

* Faith, I'd be glad to exchange the youth 
and the face, too, for a place in the world, 
and a name that meant success,' he said. 

* I think I can promise you that,' said Lord 
Edensor, dreamily. * I have a key that un- 
locks many doors, and the door once unlocked 
I fancy you could be trusted to do the rest. 
I will think out a plan to-night and let you 
know. But for the present we will not dis- 
turb this hour of repose by the intrusion of 
sordid subjects. You will take some more 
champagne.' 

* Thank you, no, not any more.' 
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* Coffee, then? Nonsense! You mustn't 
think of going yet ' — as the young Irishman 
rose. 

At the same moment a step sounded with- 
out The tapestry /(7^/2^^^ was pushed aside 
and two young men entered. One of them 
O'Connor immediately recognised. He had 
been Lord Edensor's companion at the 
restaurant. They both advanced, mechanic- 
ally sleeking their smooth - cropped heads, 
and gazing with some curiosity at the 
stranger. 

* Ah, Charlie ... is it you ? ' asked Lord 
Edensor, extending a languid hand. * Let 
me introduce you to a new acquaintance. 
Mr O'Connor, this is a young friend of mine 
— Lord Charles Huntly, and this is Mr 
Astley West, the rising young author of 
whom you have doubtless heard. His book. 
The Portrait of a Horticulturalist, is in its 
seventh — eight — what is it, Astley? Ninth 
edition. Yes, ninth edition. Sit down, my 
dear boys. Mr O'Connor is an artist. He 
has been singing to me. You have lost a 
treat.' 

The young fellow who had been at the 
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restaurant looked rather sulkily at O'Connor. 
He threw himself down on a divan beside 
Lord Edensor, and announced that he was 
* beastly fagged/ Lord Edensor suggested 
his invariable panacea from the gold-foiled 
bottle. But the youth declined, and pre- 
sently got up and announced he was going 
to get out of his coat and put on his tea- 
jacket 

Shane O'Connor had resumed his seat. 
He looked at Lord Charles in some aston- 
ishment, and began to fancy the youth had 
been paying too ardent court to Bacchus, 
more especially as his step was somewhat 
uncertain. 

Curiosity as to this strange mdnage again 
awoke in his breast He no longer de- 
clined the champagne. His brain seemed 
strangely alert and keen. His eyes flashed 
His tongue grew recklessly eloquent^and Lord 
Edensor led him on to talk without reserve. 

Astley West was a good raconteur. He 
retailed the latest dub scandab and the 
last on dit of high life^ as heard at the 
Bachelor^s^ with evident enjoyment of the 
sins of this wicked workL 
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Lord Edensor lit another cigar, and 
scattered aphorisms and ashes with equal 
discrimination. 

It was nearly half-an-hour before Lord 
Charlie appeared. He re-entered the room, 
bringing a delicate aroma of violets with 
him. He wore silken Turkish trousers full 
to the ankles, and a garment that really bore 
a close resemblance to a lady's tea-jacket. 
He sauntered up to the piano and announced 
that he was in a mood for music, and began 
to play a dreamy nocturne of Saint Saen's 
with a weak touch and a great deal of 
artificial expression. 

Shane O'Connor's eyes grew faintly con- 
temptuous as he listened. Astley West 
watched him keenly. 

He noted the shabby clothes, the hand- 
some face, the grace of the well - knit 
figure, and then his glance travelled to the 
iron-grey head, the drooped lids and heavy, 
unsmiling mouth of Lord Edensor. 

* I wonder,' he thought, * what his game 
is — now ? ' 



CHAPTER V 

Shane O'Connor was awakened next morn- 
ing by a loud knocking at his door. He 
lifted his head from the pillow and wondered 
why it ached so confoundedly. 

* It's ten o'clock, sir,' said the voice of 
the slavey. ' I 've been up twice with your 
breakfast.' 

*What? ... Oh, it's all right ! ' 

He slipped out of bed and into some 
garments, and unlocked the door and took 
the tray from her hands. 

Then he went back to his room, flooded 
now with hot sunshine, and poured himself 
out a cup of tea, which he drank with 
feverish thirst. 

He sat on the edge of the bed and 
tried -to remember how he had got home, 
but everything seemed vague and indis- 
tinct. He believed someone had put him 
in a cab, and he supposed the same * some- 

D 
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one ' had paid his fare. At all events, here 
he was in the old, sordid, wretched place, 
with a splitting headache for company, and a 
sense of shame and misery oppressing him. 

What a fool he had been to drink so much 
champagne and to smoke those scented gold- 
tipped cigarettes. Ah, well ! if we were 
all only as wise five minutes before we sin 
as we are an hour after, there would be 
plenty of virtue going a-begging in the 
world ! 

He finished all the tea, but left the stale 
bread and rancid butter on the plate. Then 
he went languidly through the process of his 
morning toilet. He wondered what the 
day would bring forth ; whether Lord 
Edensor would remember his promise, or if 
the events of the past night had been only 
a fantastic dream? Almost he could have 
fancied so. Everything had been so 
sudden, so swift, so unexpected. His 
premonition of 'something happening' had 
been correct after all. Fortune had grown 
tired of persecuting, and seemed inclined to 
smile instead. Yet, all the same, he wished 
he could get rid of that headache. He went 
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to the window and leant out The day was 
intensely hot. There was not a breath of 
air to be felt in the narrow street. The 
sluggish river crawled slowly as the tide 
ebbed. He turned within impatiently. 
Life seemed almost unbearable to - day, 
and a sense of disgust seized him. Oh! 
to be where woods and waters were ! Out 
of this great burning, throbbing city, which 
destroyed life and youth with its pestilential 
breath. 

A knock at the door again aroused him. 
The servant entered with a letter. 

* It was brought by one of them ere com- 
missionairy chaps, she remarked. * He's 
awaltin' for a hanswer.' 

Shane O'Connor took the missive. It 
was delicately scented, and a crest was em- 
blazoned on the envelope. He tore it 
open. It was an invitation to dine that 
evening with Lord Edensor. 

A sudden feeling of delight was im- 
mediately succeeded by one of disappoint- 
ment He remembered that his dress 
clothes were just then being * cared for ' by 
one of those friendly assistants of needy 
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youth to whom he of late had been forced 
to apply. He dashed off a hasty note 
stating that he was unable to accept Lord 
Edensor's invitation, and bade the waiting 
domestic take it to the man. 

Two hours later another letter arrived. 
It enclosed a cheque to bearer, on Coutt's 
Bank, with these words, — 

* Don't be a fool, my dear boy. Of course 
I can guess. YouVe a littlfe hard up. Let 
me be your friend in this instance, as I 
hope to be in many others. I shall expect 
you at 7.30.' 

Shane O'Connor, with a half- shamed 
sense of gladness, looked at the little slip 
of paper. 

Fifteen pounds ! It seemed untold riches. 

Had his fortunes really begun to mend? 
Was that strange meeting of the previous 
night the first stepping-stone to the fame 
and honours of which he had dreamt so 
long? 

There was no messenger waiting this time. 
Evidently an answer was unneeded. He 
seized his hat, and went off to the bank and 
cashed his cheque. Then released his clothes 
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from their kind wardrobe-keeper; indulged 
in a new four-and-sixpenny shirt, a pair of 
patent leather shoes, and a white tie and 
collar of the latest style. Then he partook 
of a light luncheon at Gatti's, and spent the 
rest of the afternoon in sleeping off his head- 
ache and reading over that volume of erotic 
poetry. 

At six o'clock he dressed. The fact of 
putting on evening attire was quite a novelty 
to him, so long it seemed since there had 
been any call for such a proceeding. The 
cut of his vest and coat were far behind 
the dernier cri of fashion, but his face and 
figure were perfect enough to set even 
fashion at defiance. 

He looked at himself in the cracked 
looking-glass as he had done the previous 
night, but with very different feelings. 

The overture had already commenced. 
The curtain might draw up at any moment. 

It was with quite pardonable conceit that 
he surveyed his changed appearance, and 
remembered that he could afford a hansom, 
even if he did not possess an overcoat. 

The ruddy evening glow lit up his brown 
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hair till it looked like gold. Youth and 
perfect health had triumphed successfully 
over a night's dissipation. 

The rich colouring of his face, the clear 
violet of his eyes smiled back in self-con- 
gratulation as he said, ^ I m none the worse 
to look at — after all 1 ' 

He went down the dirty, rickety stairs, 
called the first passing hansom, and directed 
the man to Chelsea. 

What a delightful sensation it was to 
drive through the streets, hanginj^ over the 
closed doors, and surveying the occupants 
of countless other vehicles, all bearing im- 
maculately-shirted men, or lace-enshrouded 
women, bound for the theatre, or the dinner- 
table. 

There seemed something exhilarating in 
the pursuit of pleasure, even allied with 
starched collars and the unlovely garb of 
the nineteenth century. 

He reached Lord Edensor's house exactly 
at half-past seven. He noted it more critic- 
ally to-night under the clear lemon-like hues 
of the sky, than he had been able to do on 
the previous evening. 
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It was of red brick, shut in from the road 
by high walls. The gate of light wrought 
ironwork stood open, and the paved way 
was composed of black and white tiles in 
a fantastic pattern. 

The hall door was of a curious dull green, 
and had panels of stained glass let in. It 
stood back from a small porch of trelliswork, 
heavily covered with creepers. 

He touched the electric bell, and the door 
was immediately opened. A moment later, 
and he was greeting his acquaintance of the 
previous night in a small octagon chamber 
of blue and silver. 

Lord Edensor received him warmly. He 
was alone, and when the young Irishman 
began to stammer some confused thanks for 
his generosity, he stopped him abruptly, — 

* Not a word,' he said. * Money is only 
given to us to make use of. I know it's 
necessary to pay one's tradespeople and 
tailors, but really they seem to thrive 
equally well on credit — and promises.' 

*0f course I only consider it a loan,' said 
Shane O'Connor. 

*My dear boy, you may consider it any- 
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thing you like, so long as you are here. 
I have news for you by the way, but it 
will keep till after dinner. We shall be 
quite alone. I hope you can put up with 
my company ? ' 

A conventional reply was cut short by a 
sliding - door rolling smoothly back, and 
revealing a small but exquisitely appointed 
dining-room, in which stood an oval 
table centred with pale yellow satin, and 
strewn Gloire de Dijon roses. Wrought- 
iron candlesticks held wax candles, shaded 
by pale yellow shades, the glass was of a 
curious dull green, in many quaint shapes; 
an open French window showed a . garden 
beyond, where the silver spray of a fountain 
was rising and falling in the mellow glow 
of the twilight. 

'There is always something coarse and 
barbaric about the idea of eating,* said Lord 
Edensor. 'The only thing we can do to 
ameliorate its painful necessity is to make 
our surroundings as artistic as possible. I 
have made a study of the art. The result 
to myself has been somewhat unpleasant. 
People borrow my ideas, or ask me to their 
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houses in order to benefit by them. In the 
next century we shall be more enlightened. 
We shall all eat alone, and sleep alone. 
They are two functions of nature wherein 
a duet is painfully incongruous and out of 
harmony. They destroy the most exquisite 
ideals, and put in their place the coarsest 
realities. A wrongful interpretation of the 
laws of marriage has instituted the Divorce 
Court. It may not be well for man to live 
alone, but it is decidedly healthier and more 
decent that he should pay his devoirs to 
Morpheus in solitude.' 

He spoke in a gently monotonous voice, 
and Shane O'Connor listened with the same 
amused wonderment of the previous evening. 

The dinner was not long, but every course 
was an epicurean study, and the serving and 
attendance were the perfection of cultured 
servility. 

As Shane O'Connor dipped his fingers in 
a chased golden dish of rosewater, he 
marvelled at the costliness of details that 
had characterised the whole meal, no less 
than at the placid indifference of the giver 
of the feast. It might have been offered to 
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royalty as a delicate compliment, instead of 
being given in honour of an unknown, 
penniless stranger like himself. 

* Shall we have coffee here or in the 
garden?' asked Lord Edensor, rising. *I 
usually take it there on these warm even- 
ings. It is not half a bad garden for Lon- 
don. My florist stocks the beds every week, 
and it is quite shut in from observation.' 

They strolled through the open window 
on to a smooth green lawn. A couple of 
basket-chairs stood side by side. The moon 
had risen, and a flood of silver splendour lit 
up the alleys and walks, the flowering shrubs 
and brilliant blossoms. 

Everything had been done to give a sense 
of space and shadowiness to a cultured 
quarter of an acre, shut in by ivied walls 
from the rude gaze of the outer world. 

They took a chair each, and the same 
staid servant who had waited at dinner 
brought a silver tray with coffee and cigars 
and cigarettes, and set it on a small table 
beside Lord Edensor. The plash of the 
fountain fell with cool and musical sound 
on the warm, hushed air. 
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* What a paradise you have here ! ' ex- 
claimed Shane O'Connor, involuntarily. 
*No one would think we were in London.' 

* It is only in London that such a com- 
bination of effects is possible/ answered 
Lord Edensor — * the luxuries and vices of 
town fitted to the scenes and scents of the 
country. For myself, I loathe the country. 
I never go there if I can possibly help it. 
I believe I have a couple of places — one in 
Scotland and one in Northamptonshire — but 
I haven't seen them for twenty years. My 
a^ent lets them, and the money enables me 
to keep up a couple of town houses instead.' 

* A couple ? ' said Shane O'Connor. * Don't 
you live here^ then } ' 

* Not to th6 world,' he said, with his 
slow, strange smile. * To tell you the truth, 
I'm not over fond of Society. It bores me 
— it is so damned hypocritical. As for 
women, I simply detest women. I have 
spent my life in trying to convey that fact 
to them, but they are so insufferably con- 
ceited that they won't believe it. A woman 
always thinks you can't do without her. 
If youVe polite, she thinks you want to 
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marry her ; and if you're not^ she immedi- 
ately wants to marry you.' 

Shane O'Connor laughed. * But leaving 
marriage out of the question ? ' he said. 

Lord Edensor looked at him from under 
his heavy lids. 'That,' he said, *is what 
I have done. Let me impress upon you 
to do it also. Marriage is the ruination of 
youth and the Nemesis of age. Love is a 
folly unbefitting an artistic mind. It is 
not necessary, it is not even beautiful, in 
spite of what poets and romancists say. 
To be really original, in my mind, would be 
to go through life never having perpetrated 
the folly that is called "losing your heart." 
In other words, a temporary aberration of 
intellect quite unworthy of man. But I am 
forgetting I promised to tell you some news. 
Read this.' 

He took a letter from his pocket and 
handed it to the young Irishman. 

The writing was large and distinct. He 
could read it without trouble in the clear 
moonlight. 

It set forth that a well-known musical 
composer, whose opera was then running, 
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needed a good baritone for a very small 
part. In fact, only one song, and no acting 
worth speaking of. Did Lord Edensor 
know of anyone who would undertake it ? ' 

* I have answered it,' he remarked. * And 
I have made an appointment for you to- 
morrow at twelve o'clock at the Piccadilly 
Theatre. It is a small thing, but it may 
serve as a beginning.' 

Shane O'Connor gave an exclamation of 
rapture. ' How good ! how can I thank 
you? . . • Why, this means — ' 

'Just what you choose to let it mean,' 
said Lord Edensor, languidly. *A good 
deal rests with you, naturally. I think 
myself you are eminently qualified for the 
stage, and I have had some experience. 
It would be strange if a year hence you 
had the world at your feet. The languid, 
jaded, satiated world of London. And 
yet stranger things might happen. Your 
face will triumph for you even if your 
voice doesn't. And when the day of your 
success dawns — ' 

He paused and flicked the ashes off his 
cigarette. 
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* Yes ? ' queried Shane O'Connor, eageriy. 
'That will be my reward/ he said, with 

his slow, strange smile. * I am not a 
very exacting claimant' 

' Indeed, you are too kind,' cried the boy, 
eagerly. * I can't imagine why you take 
so much interest or trouble about me. 
Tm sure I can never be grateful enough.' 

* Pray don't let us speak of it in the tone 
of debtor and creditor,' said Lord Edensor. 
* I told you I loved youth. It is full of 
interest to me. You are exceptionally 
gifted. You have not only youth, but 
beauty and genius. I want to show you 
to the world as my discovery. I want to 
live in your hopes, and triumph in your 
triumphs. I want you to be wonderful 
that I may enjoy the wonder. To see 
the subtle mystery of life wake in your eyes 
that are now so clear and innocent. You 
see I expect a great deal, but I ask nothing 
—yet.' 



CHAPTER VI 

A SERIES of untoward events had attended the 
production of *The Lacemakers of Venice' 
— a brilliant fantasy in ballet girls and cos- 
tumes, full of idiotic dialogue, and set to 
charming music that was utterly unsuited 
to it. 

Singers had thrown up their parts even 
at a last rehearsal, or after a week's effort. 
Money was being lost nightly ; even a new 
skirt dancer had failed to draw, and the 
composer and author began to look blank, 
and talk gloomily of withdrawing the piece. 

At this crisis a mysterious whisper began 
to float round the town. Something — some- 
one — a novelty was to be introduced into it. 
No one exactly knew its shape, form or 
nature; but Clubland took it up, and stalls 
were being booked for a certain date, and 
critics were once more invited to give a 
word of encouragement to the venture. 

63 
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The night came. The usual array of legs 
twinkled in the introductory song and chorus, 
the hero and heroine talked the usual bald 
twaddle and interlaced themselves in stage 
embraces. A few badly-sung solos, and a 
rattling chorus ended the first act 

People began to look at one another and 
ask if it was a hoax after all. 

But before the orchestra began the prelude 
to the second act, a slight stir in a box on the 
right drew most of the bored eyes of the 
house in that direction. Young men in the 
stalls glanced up, and expanded into nods 
and smiles. Women looked at one another 
and murmured, * Edensor ? Oh, then, it must 
be true. He wouldn't be here if there wasn't 
something worth hearing.' 

*Or seeing,' suggested a smart society 
dame, who knew Lord Edensor as well as 
any woman was permitted to know him. 

Then the curtain drew up, and all eyes 
turned to the stage. 

The scene represented a canal in Venice 
by moonlight. It was so admirably done 
that the real thing would have suffered by 
comparison. An exquisite strain of music 
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floated across the air, and to its rhythmic 
melody a gondola stole softly out of the 
shadows and paused before one of the 
dark houses. The gondolier, in picturesque 
dress, with his rich, fair curls floating back 
from his young and beautiful face, stood 
balancing himself with easy grace. Then 
he struck a few chords on a mandoline, and 
began to sing. 

An instant hush fell over the house. Every 
ear felt the charm of the voice, caught every 
word of a ballad where sentiment and music 
were for once rightly wed. Every eye was 
riveted on the graceful, white-clad figure ; 
a rich scarf was wound about the waist, and 
fell half-way to the feet ; a wide soft hat was 
flung carelessly on the back of the head. 
The light fell on the upturned face — its 
chiselled features, the splendid curves of 
cheek and chin, the beautifully-moulded 
throat, the mobile lips, that seemed to pour 
out melody as naturally as a bird its 
song. 

The first verse ended. The same breath- 
less silence still held the eager house. The 
spell of the singer kept back even that 

£ 
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parrot cry, * Who is he ? ' — for five moments 
of entrancing delight. 

As the second verse proceeded, th^ prima 
donna of the opera opened the lattice and 
leant over the balcony to see the serenades 
As if inspired by her presence, the lovely 
voice rose clearer, richer, more exquisitely 
on its flood of throbbing, full - throated 
melody. 

All the passion of youth, all the ecstasies 
of hope, lived in that song. Women's eyes 
grew dim, and their breasts heaved with 
half-forgotten memories. Men listened, and 
thought vaguely of boyhood's dreams and 
times, when ignorant bliss had been their 
uncoveted possession. 

Then the stage grew suddenly dim, and 
the gondola floated back, and all the pent- 
up feelings burst forth into a perfect storm 
of applause. Three times that last verse 
was sung, and might — had the singer so 
willed — have been sung three times more. 

The prima donna was sulkily furious. She 
saw herself no longer the star of the piece ; 
and stars have no admiration for lesser lights. 

Behind the scenes the composer of the 
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music was wringing the gondoliers hands 
with ecstatic French fervour. 

*You have saved the piece. You have 
made my music live ! ' so he cried, and the 
tears rolled down his brown, withered 
cheeks. 

* I have only done for your music what 
you have done for me,' said Shane O'Connor, 
brokenly. 

He was trembling like a child. Every 
nerve was quivering with strong emotion. 

A first appearance and a first success are 
not things given to every aspiring youth. 
A flood of gratitude pressed hard against 
the gates of emotion. He thought of Lord 
Edensor as of a saviour, with reverence, and 
almost with worship. 

The intoxication of the moment swayed 
him. His thoughts were in a whirl. The 
Possible had happened. The Future seemed 
to spread itself before him in dazzling colours 
as he changed his gondolier^s dress and re- 
moved the * make up ' from his eyes and 
cheeks. 

He was going to supper at Lord Edensor s. 
The composer of the opera and some other 
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men were to be there also. He left the 
dressing-room and passed down a corridor 
crowded with chorus girls and supers. He 
was in evening dress, and a light-coloured 
overcoat hung over his arm. A few of the 
girls addressed him jestingly. One or two 
gazed with * all their whole soul's will ' into. 
his beautiful eyes. 

' My ! ain't he just good-looking,' said a 
nymph in tights, who was leaning against a 
doorway and awaiting the call-boy's summons. 

He answered them laughingly, with the 
easy, frank grace with which he spoke to all 
women — a grace that Irishmen and Italians 
alone possess. Then he passed on through 
dingy passages, with alternations of sooty 
darkness and glaring gas jets, until he 
reached the stage door. 

A few men were loitering about. He 
heard one say, * That's the new singer!' 
as he passed, and was conscious of that 
pleasant little thrill by which the newly 
famous pay tribute to the novelty of Fame. 

The cool air of the street felt delicious 
after the heated atmosphere he had left. He 
sauntered slowly on. There was no need 
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to be at Lord Edensor's till half-past eleven. 
He had plenty of time at his disposal. 

The streets were comparatively free. The 
theatres and music halls had not yet dis- 
charged their audiences. As he crossed 
Piccadilly Circus, he saw a woman standing 
by Swan & Edgar's. He recognised her in 
a moment. She did not see him till he was 
close beside her. Then she gave a little 
start and a furtive glance around. 

He did not address her, but walked 
slowly on. 

Presently she joined him. 

*You needn't speak to me if you don't 
wish,' she said. *You seem to have gone 
up in the world ? ' 

* I have just come from a first engage- 
ment,' he said laughingly. 

'Is that so? You have managed to get 
something to do ? ' 
*Yes.' 

' Is it at a theatre ? ' 
*Yes, the Piccadilly.' 

* In that idiotic piece? Why, I heard it 
was going to be withdrawn. I know Lettie 
Lavendar, the contralto girl, very well. 
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Mary Smith is her real name, but, of course, 
it wouldn't do for the stage. What part have 
you ? ' 

' A new part, or rather an old one with a 
new song. I am only on the stage about 
five minutes.* 

* I shall come and see you to-morrow 
night,' she said. 

* Do, and give me your frank, unbiassed 
opinion of my performance. The gondola 
isn't very steady, and I was in agonies that 
I should lose my balance.' 

' How did you get this ? ' she asked 
abruptly. * Don't think I'm curious, but I 
know how difficult it is to obtain even a small 
part at a fashionable theatre.' 

' I believe I owe it to the influence of a 
— a friend,* he said hesitatingly. 

* And a week ago you were friendless and 
moneyless ! Fortune's wheel has turned 
quickly for you.' 

* Yes,' he said, * it has.' 

They had paused before St James's 
Restaurant, and she stood still, glancing up 
and down the street. 

'Will you — can I offer you anything 
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to-night ? ' he asked suddenly. * I should like 
to atone for my inhospitality of a week ag©.' 
She looked him steadily in the face. 

* No,' she said. ' I want nothing from 
you, unless . . . unless you will treat me as 
you have always treated me. Not as if you 
thought I was — ^what you must think me.' 

He was silent ; a little puzzled. 

* I — I am sure I shall always treat you 
in the same manner,' he said. 

* You come of a race chivalrous to women,' 
she said. *0h, to be back among them 
again ! ' 

' Is that impossible ? ' he asked. 

* Quite,' she said savagely. ' I should be 
ashamed now to see the old faces, hear the 
old voices. ... If you knew what it was 
to me when I heard you speak. . . . Faugh ! 
Why do you tempt me to sentimentalise? 
You had better go now. We have stood 
here long enough.' 

She moved aside, drawing her silk skirt 
into one hand with almost Parisian grace. 
At the same moment a brougham drove 
slowly by, and a face looked out of the 
open window. 
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She saw it, and a mocking smile crossed 
her lips. 

*We are fated to come across Prince 
Lucifer in our conferences/ she said. 

* Who ? . . . What did you say ? * asked 
the young Irishman, glancing round. 

*0h, only the man I told you about in 
the Park. He has just gone by.' 

* What, Lord Edensor ? ' 

* You know him, or his name ? ' 

* Both.' 

* You mean to say you've made that man's 
acquaintance ? ' she said quickly. 

* It is to his generosity that I owe this 
engagement' 

She drew back a step and looked at him. 

* Good - night,' she said abruptly, and 
walked off. 

He stared after her in astonishment ; then 
shrugged his shoulders and went on with 
quickened steps. 

* I wonder who she is ? ' he thought. ' A 
bad lot, no doubt, and eccentric. If that 
was Lord Edensor, he must have left before 
the piece was over. I may as well take a 
hansom after all. I wonder if he saw me ? ' 
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He summoned a cab and jumped in. 

But by some perverse freak his thoughts 
would follow that strange woman, would 
repeat her words and echo her laugh. 

She came between him and his night's 
triumph. She perplexed and annoyed him, 
and yet he could not banish her memory. 

He felt relieved when the hansom drew 
up at Lord Edensor's Aladdin-like villa. 
His spirits rose once more. 

* He will be so glad,' he said to himself, 
as he ran up the tessellated walk and 
touched the bell. 



CHAPTER VII 

Lord Edensor was alone in the blue and 
silver drawing-room. 

He turned as the door opened, and his 
smile was half humorous, half congratulatory. 

* It was a success,' he said. 'Yes, 
certainly a success. We shall have all 
London rushing to hear that song in the 
second act. I saw several managers there. 
You'll be getting offers soon, or I am 
mistaken in my opinion of them. Mean- 
while accept my congratulations. I foresaw 
your triumph, you know.' 

' Was it — that ? ' asked the young fellow, 
hesitatingly. * The audience were very kind, 
certainly, but then there were encouraging 
friends, and a **lead" always finds followers. 
Perhaps to-morrow — ' 

Lord Edensor smiled — his cold, satirical 
smile. 

74 
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* Neither to-morrow nor any future to- 
morrow need you fear failure/ he said. ' I 
know the British public very well. You'll 
be in all the penny papers — and that means 
nineteenth century fame. Then the "six- 
pennies" will want to interview you and 
publish your portrait. You won't recognise 
yourself, but that won't matter. Whether 
you make a succh (Testime or become the 
fashion, needn't trouble you for this season, 
at all events. There'll be plenty of people 
willing to lionise you, and women to fall in 
love with you. I shall be interested in 
watching the result.' 

He lit a cigarette, and handed his case to 
Shane O'Connor. The young fellow shook 
his head. 

* Thanks, not just now,' he said. 

* There are half-a-dozen men coming in 
to supper,' observed Lord Edensor. * One 
or two Press fellows, Society journalists, 
you know. I asked them on your account. 
They may do you a good turn.* 

* You are very good to me. Lord Edensor,' 
said Shane O'Connor, earnestly. *When I 
think what I owe to you, I'm simply over- 
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whelmed. It's not easy to speak of, but 
I hope you believe Vm grateful, and I hope 
to prove it to you some day/ 

Lord Edensor raised his eyebrows 
slightly. 

* Gratitude always bores me,' he said. * I 
wish you'd believe I acted simply from 
caprice. Besides, I like to astonish the 
British public sometimes. The one charm 
of riches lies in the ability of putting a whim 
into shape. My whims are very odd some- 
times. But in the present instance IVe given 
the people something they can understand. 
They'll be puzzling over my motive, and 
trying to persuade themselves there's some- 
thing personal or immoral in the background. 
That is the only amusement I shall get out 
of it.' 

Shane O'Connor looked at the strange 
face,, the cold eyes watching the opium- 
tainted smoke wreaths floating ceilingwards. 
He never could comprehend this singular 
being with his cynical speeches, his extra- 
vagant habits, his life of almost effeminate 
luxury, his perpetual offerings at the shrine 
of Art. 
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The man, his nature, friends, surround- 
ings, were all incomprehensible to the frank 
soul ; the mingling of faith, ignorance and 
innocence that were so much a part of the 
young artist. 

But he was an interesting study, and of 
his generosity and kind-heartedness there 
seemed no possible doubt. 

* How silent you are,* observed Lord 
Edensor at last. * Don't let success make 
you serious, or I shall regret my part in it. 
Youth should never be serious. If I were 
young again I would try not to think — 
merely to live. Sensation is much more 
agreeable than reflection. It gives life and 
^ form to formless things ; creates a pleasure 
out of a fancy, and sets imagination to a 
music of its own. Some people think too 
much and say too little. That is not a 
fault of your countrymen, I know. But it 
is a fault, aod it ages one. How pleasant 
life would be if it were merely a series of 
impressions, offering food for speculation, 
instead of being a series of mistakes that 
bear the name of Experience, and end in 
remorse.* 
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He threw aside his cigarette and rose from 
the cushioned seat he had been occupying. 

* How hot it is/ he said. * I should like 
an iced drink. , . . Ah/ as the door 
opened, *is that you, Astley.^ And you, 
Monsieur Fleuron ? Charmed to meet you. 
Your opera will do now. You need have 
no fear. You know our young artist. . . . 
Oh, of course. O'Connor, let me introduce 
you to the editor of Masks and Faces^ 
the new society journal. Mr O'Connor — 
Mr Clemence Long. You must give my 
young friend a notice, Clemence. He 
wants but little here below, but wants it 
— long? in this instance. Ah, Charley, 
how are you ? We're all here, then. I was 
just saying I must have an iced drink. An 
iced drink in June is the perfect type of per- 
fect enjoyment. It satisfies only to leave 
one unsatisfied. I think that has been said 
by someone else. All the good things we 
say generally have been said by someone else, 
but that doesn't matter. We can't copyright 
words, because we can't go far enough back 
to prove their originality. I wonder if 
Solomon ever kept a fool at his court. It 
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would have been so refreshing a contrast 
to himself. How tired he must have got 
of being so superior to everyone else . • . or 
fancying himself so. The Queen of Sheba 
surely neglected the opportunities of her 
sex. She should have humbled instead of 
exalting him. Come, let us go in to supper. 
Clemence, you are not to do " pars " on 
my entertainment — only on O'Connor.' 

He led the way, and the others followed. 

The supper-room was as delectable as 
usual. The table to-night was strewn with 
deep red roses. The lighting was in kindred 
harmony. The open windows showed the 
silver - falling fountain, the trellised rose 
walks, the smooth velvet of the tiny lawn, 
over which the white lustre of the full moon 
fell with softened brilliance. 

The talk ran on music. The old French- 
man was eloquent on the want of apprecia- 
tion it met with in this country. He had 
come from a land that had immortalised opdra 
bouffe and deified scenic indecencies, unde- 
terred by any stage censorship. He was 
eloquent on an unaccepted score which had 
gone begging from one manager to another, 
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and whose title r6le he declared would fit 
Shane O'Connor to the ground. Lord 
Edensor promised to hear it. 

* But I tell you again your opera will run 
now,' he said. * There is no public so obstin- 
ately prejudiced as the British public. To- 
morrow the papers will inform us that every- 
one ought to hear the ** Gondolier Song," 
and everyone will immediately rush to hear 
it. It is a pity you damned your music 
with such an infernally bad libretto, Fleuron. 
Why don't librettists write for music as if 
they were writing a play. If I composed a 
libretto I would have no opening chorus. 
We are sick of that opening chorus. Who 
wants a crowd of leggy females and badly- 
dressed supers shouting out that it is 
Bettina's wedding day, or that a miser or 
a miller or some village idiot is going to be 
sold up.f^ So inartistic' 

* What would you open with ? ' asked 
one of the journalists, laughing. 

* I would have a single figure, or, perhaps, 
two. They should act and speak to music, 
not shout out unmusical ballads that are 
dragged in without rhyme or reason. There 
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should be an appropriate dialogue — witty 
— sparkling, that occasionally leapt into 
song as naturally as a fountain throws up 
its waters. If action were needed I would 
crowd the stage with picturesque forms, 
and the music should blend with their 
gestures, and express their actions. But 
all the vulo^ar balderdash that now desecrates 
the stage — the vile "gag," the everlasting 
skirt - dancing and plagiarised melodies, 
should be utterly abolished.' 

*And you,* said Astley West, * would be 
utterly ruined/ 

He smiled. * I think not. It would be 
a novelty — and nothing succeeds like 
novelty. We are like the Athenians who 
were always asking for some new thing — 
or was it the Ephesians? It is a long 
time since I read sacred history — not since 
I was at college and had to go to chapel.' 

He leant back in his chair. * I bet 
a hundred to one,' he said, 'that none of 
you could tell me whether it was the 
Athenians ? ' 

The bet passed unchallenged. 

* There is nothing so original as imitation,' 

F 
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he went on, while a new dish was being 
handed round by the grave footman. *Of 
course I should imitate, but no one would 
believe it There is an art in imitation. 
Monkeys have it to perfection.' 

* I wish you would write me a libretto, 
milord,' said the old Frenchman. * I am 
in despair. I have my music. But I find 
for it no words, no plot that pleases me.' 

Lord Edensor shook his head. *No,' 
he said, * I don't think I shall write one, 
but I make you a present of my idea. 
Advertise for an unknown genius. There 
are hundreds starving in London,- so I 
am told.' 

* There's something in your idea,' said 
Astley West, thoughtfully. 

'There generally is,' answered Lord 
Edensor. * That's why my songs aren't 
popular. A popular song is utterly in- 
dependent of any sense in its sentiment. 
That is why it can be sung by a school- 
girl or an artist with equal success.* 

* Your gondolier song has both sentiment 
and sense in it,' remarked Lord Charlie, 
languidly. *I told you it would go down.' 
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* Did you write that song, Lord Eden- 
sor?' inquired Clemence Long, eagerly. 

He nodded. * Monsieur Fleuron set my 
words to a melody of his own, and intro- 
duced it in that second act. But you 
needn't mention it in Masks,' he added. 
* I don't wish it to be known.' 

* I never knew the words were yours,' 
said Shane O'Connor. * I thought them 
very beautiful, and quite out of the 
common,' 

'They are,' said Lord Edensor, helping 
himself to an olive. 'AH London will be 
saying that soon. I wrote them years ago 
in one of my sentimental moods. It was 
a warm, tropical night, I remember. I was 
in a gondola. I felt exquisitely sad, and 
abnormally wicked. The moon was silver 
the water was silver. A lovely Endymion 
lay at my side on azure silken cushions. 
When I went home I wrote those verses. 
You only heard two to-night, by the way. 
The third is not for publication.' 

The footman brought in coffee, and then 
withdrew. 

One of the men looked curiously at Lord 
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Edensor. He had met him before, but this 
was the first time he had been invited to 
the famous villa. 

* I suppose,' he said, with a little smile, 
* that Endymion was a — lady ? Your verses 
would certainly lead one to suppose so.' 

' It is some years ago,' said Lord Edensoi, 
slowly. ' No doubt there was a lady — ' 

* I should like to hear that last verse,' 
said Astley West, as he lit a cigarette his 
ho?t offered him. 

* It is only to be heard tn camera^* said 
Lord Edensor, gravely. 

' Did the — lady — ever hear it ? ' asked Lord 
Charlie. 

'Certainly, as she inspired it I think 
she was pleased at the compliment. Shall 
we adjourn to the other room now for some 
music ? Monsieur Fleuron might favour us 
with a few airs from his new opera.' 

They all rose. Lord Charlie slipped his 
arm into that of Shane O'Connor. 

* We were so proud of you,' he said, in his 
languid, half-bored way. * Tell me, were you 
nervous ? ' 

*Yes, just at first. I had never sung in 
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such a big place. The rehearsal was so 
different, and it was an odd sensation to look 
straight out at that sea of faces/ 

* Your voice was wonderful,' murmured the 
youth. * Quite wonderful, and you looked a 
picture/ 

*Oh, leave out that part of it/ laughed 
Shane O'Connor. 

* You are going to keep your own name. 
I saw it on the programme.' 

* Yes,' he said quietly. * I have no reason 
to be ashamed of it.' 

Lord Charlie gave a quick, upward glance. 
He released his arm and lounged forward to 
one of the divans, where he arranged himself 
in an indolent attitude on a pile of gold-hued 
cushions. 

* I always feel quite Turkish in this room,' 
he announced. ' I should like to be waited 
on by a group of odalisques and smoke a 
hookahy and drink coffee and liqueurs. I 
always want Edensor to have odalisques, but 
he won't. He prefers Barkson. Barkson is 
all very well, but he is so dreadfully solemn. 
I don't believe he ever smiles, or gets 
drunk * 
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* He has none of the virtues of his order/ 
remarked Lord Edensor from the next 
divan. 

'Which, generally interpreted, means all 
the vices of ours,' murmured Astley West. 

A few chords, and then a flood of melody 
rolled through the room. Occasionally the 
weak but perfectly-trained voice of the 
Frenchman interposed a phrase or gave a 
verse of a song. 

The young men lounged and listened in an 
atmosphere of aromatic smoke, or helped 
themselves to iced drinks from the Turkish 
tables. 

Lord Edensor was near Shane O'Connor, 
who was drinking champagne and listening 
absorbedly to the music. 

*You will have to study hard,' he said 
presently. * Do you mind ? This is only the 
beginning. I hope to see you in something 
more ambitious by the winter season. I 
hear Edwards has an opening for a baritone. 
I have some influence there. You might 
see him.' 

* I wonder if I shall really get on ? ' said 
Shane O'Connor, doubtfully. 
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* Of course you will. Why shouldn't you ? 
Your voice was even better than I expected. 
If you can pick up acting in a few months' 
time, there's no reason why you shouldn't be 
playing a leading part next year. -I note 
that the present form of a "popular" artist 
is to be either a bad actor with a good voice, 
or a good actor with a bad voice/ 

* I have no intention of being a bad actor, 
or a bad vocalist either,' said the young 
Irishman. 

' Ah, you are ambitious . . • Monsieur 
Fleuron, that air is charming. Perhaps 
O'Connor will sing it for us." 

* I have not brought the music, I regret 
to say,' said the Frenchman. * But will not 
Mr O'Connor sing to us one of his own 
songs ? ' 

* Are you tired, my dear boy ? ' asked Lord 
Edensor, turning to him. 

* Not at all. But surely you have had 
enough of me for to-night ? ' 

A murmur of denial ran round the room, 
followed by entreaties. The young fellow 
rose and went to the piano. His cheeks 
were flushed, his violet eyes shone brilliantly 
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under their dusky lashes. Lord Charlie 
looked at him curiously, and thought with 
moody discontent of his own pale locks and 
tinted brows. 

Meanwhile, Shane O'Connor took his seat 
at the vacant piano and played the opening 
bars he had composed to the ballad in that 
book of strange poems. 

It was a curious ballad, and the music was 
weird and mournful — rising now and again 
to a strain of passionate yearning. He 
swayed these worldly, vicious men even as he 
had swayed the vast audience of the theatre. 
His secret lay in the enthusiasm and intensity 
of his own feelings, which the lovely full- 
toned voice could not but convey. 

Softly and sadly the last notes died. There 
was utter silence, and then a low murmur of 
praise as he rose. 

The emotional Frenchman was almost 
weeping. 

* Ah, mon Dieu / how you will be great — 
how you will be famous ! ' he murmured rap- 
turously. * I will keep you on my mind. I 
will work up your part in my new opera . . . 
I will tell the managers you will play in it 
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next season. Ah, what a success, what 
a fame it will be!' 

Lord Edensor smiled, and lifted himself 
from the pile of gold-coloured cushions. 
'What a lot of hard work first,' he said, 
languidly. 

* That doesn't frighten me,' said Shane 
O'Connor. * There is no royal road to acting, 
I know.' 

*Who has trained your voice?' asked 
Fleuron. 

* Myself chiefly. And I had some lessons 
from an old pupil of Garcia s, who taught 
in the south of Ireland.' 

* Ah ! that is why the method is so good, 
and the voice is all there. You will do, my 
young friend — you will do ... if the ladies 
do not run after you too much and — spoil 
you/ 

'We must take care of that,' said Lord 
Edensor. 

* Will you not favour us with that little 
song I gave you the other day at rehearsal ? 
It suited you so well, I should like much 
to hear it again,* asked Fleuron, as the 
young fellow moved away from the piano. 
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Lord Edensor rose and lounged across 
the room. 

* No, no,' he said, * he has done enough 
for to-night ; we mustn't overtax him. Come, 
my dear boy, a last cigarette and then I 
shall send you home. You have your voice 
and your career to think of now, and I feel 
in a way responsible for you.' 

The others came up, and conversation 
became general. The journalist asked 
O'Connor for a few particulars that might 
interest the general public. Lord Edensor 
listened languidly to his frank replies. 

He wondered how long the virtue of 
truthfulness would distinguish such inter- 
views. 

* Don't oyerdo it,' he observed at last. 
*A little mystery is so interesting. The 
public love mystery, though they always 
pretend they don't. The Queen has never 
been so popular since the society papers 
took to telling us her size in gloves, and the 
number of pairs of boots she wears a year. 
It brings her so close to the bourgeois level, 
and does away with all the old-fashioned 
nonsense about the " divinity of the throne." ' 



CHAPTER VIII 

The door closed on the last of the guests. 
Lord Charlie yawned, and threw himself 
back among the cushions of his favourite 
divan. His pale cheeks and tired, washed- 
out eyes looked strangely grotesque against 
the rich-hued silks. 

* I suppose,' he said, * youVe satisfied. 
You're going to boom him, I see.' 

Lord Edensor's dark brows lifted them- 
selves ever so slightly. 

* He is clever,' he said, * there is no doubt 
of that, and his voice is wonderful. As to 
booming him (you know I dislike Ameri- 
canisms, Charlie), I can't quite understand 
what you mean. I have given him a chance 
as I have given others — yourself, for in- 
stance. It is a weakness of mine to study 
youth under various aspects. It interests 
me. The pulses of pain and passion have 
long ceased to beat for myself. I like 

91 
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to hear their echoes in the dawn of other 
lives. This boy is young in more than 
youth ; he is not even self-conscious, he is 
not aware of his physical perfections nor 
vain of his gift of song. He is a new 
discovery. It will be delightful to watch 
his development. You, Charlie, were in- 
teresting also, but in quite a different way. 
You were like so many of our modern 
young men who are never young, even in 
their boyhood.' 

* I was young enough when I first knew 
you/ murmured Lord Charlie, sulkily, 
'though not quite such a greenhorn as 
Shane O'Connor.' 

* He will be all the more interesting for 
new experiences,' said Lord Edensor, *and 
he will have plenty on the stage and off. 
And I shall watch the play, knowing all 
that is behind the scenes.' 

*You don't know much about him after 
all. You only picked him up in the 
streets.' 

* Genius is generally found in the gutter,' 
said Lord Edensor, 'or the gin-palace— if 
feminine. But choose your phrases better, 
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my dear boy. I did not "pick him up." 
Accident introduced us, and he was too 
poor to be conventional. I heard his 
history in a London street under the in- 
fluence of starshine and a cigarette. I 
brought him here to test the truth of it. 
I found he had absolute genius. I have 
been the patron of genius whenever I have 
discerned it. It is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to me where it was originally 
conceived.' 

*And you think you have discovered it 
— now ? * 

* I think/ he answered coolly, * that this 
time next year all London will be at that 
boy's feet. He will be inimitable — in his 
own line.' 

*And you mean to float him?' 
' I mean him to be heard.' 

* Out of genuine, disinterested appreciation 
of his talents } ' 

* Exactly.' 

A bright spot of red began to appear In 
Lord Charlie's pale cheeks. His light blue 
eyes flashed angrily under their lowered 
lids. 
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* I . . . I don't believe you, Edensor,' 
he said hoarsely, •and, by Jove! I'm half 
inclined to warn him.' 

*Are you?' said Lord Edensor, quietly. 
'Threats are foolish things, Charlie. I 
thought you knew that. Surely you are 
not jealous ; I have no intention of supplant- 
ing you. One private secretary is enough, 
even for the exigencies of my position.' 

Lord Charlie laughed somewhat unpleas- 
antly. *Oh, I know I'm a duffer,' he said. 
* And you gave me bread and cheese when 
my father turned me out of doors, and, 'pon 
my honour, I'm not worth it But still IVe 
done your bidding and kept your secrets. 
You can't deny that.' 

* There has been no question of denying 
anything as far as I am concerned,' said Lord 
Edensor, coolly. * Come and have a brandy- 
and-soda, and don't talk nonsense.' 

The young fellow rose listlessly, and 
approached the table on which stood the 
spirit-stand and a syphon of soda-water. He 
poured himself out some, and drank it off. 

* I wonder at your asking Clemence Long 
here,' he said, as he put down his glass. 
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* He IS a beastly Jew, and he has no sense of 
honour. The whole thing will be in his 
paper, and the " sybarite luxury " of your life 
here will be dished up in spicy paragraphs 
for your enemies' amusement/ 

Lord Edensor smiled, and lit another 
cigarette. 

* As for being a Jew/ he said, * that can't 
be helped. They have the pick of every- 
thing now. Literature, Art, Drama, they've 
the key to them all, and buy and sell them 
to their own advantage. The Millennium 
must be very close at hand. However, 
Clemence Long won't do more than I've 
asked him, I can answer for that. He 
knows I won't be trifled with/ 

' He runs pretty close to libel, as a rule,' 
observed Lord Charlie. 

* I know, but he won't libel me just yet. 
There's nothing to be made out of it. And 
I've kept his paper going at the clubs. I've 
still some puppets that must dance to my 
bidding, you know.' 

The young man's lids drooped. There 
was a faint quiver of the tired mouth under 
its pale moustache. 
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He knew he was only one of the puppets 
who had to dance at this man's bidding, and 
that he had his own folly and indolence 
to thank for it. 

He thought with envy of that other life ; of 
its bright youth unsullied by vice, its glorious 
dawn of genius, its lovely possibilities of hope. 

His own wasted days and years looked 
back at him like pale, reproachful ghosts. 
This atmosphere of luxury and cynicism, with 
its breath of worldliness, became suddenly 
stifling. 

He longed to get away from it, and 
yet he knew his feet were chained hard 
and fast by his own folly and his own 
weakness. 

At that moment he saw in Lord Edensor 
no longer a friend but an enemy — cruel, cal- 
culating, unscrupulous — who had served his 
own purpose under the guise of benevolence ; 
whose influence was pernicious, and whose 
character was vile. 

*Come, let us go to bed,' said Lord 
Edensor, breaking the spell of silence and 
troubled thought. * It is late enough to pre- 
vent so commonplace a proceeding being 
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quite meritorious. You look tired, Charlie ; 
I suppose you'll sleep. By-the-bye, you 
must go to my lawyers for me to-morrow. 
They're worrying again. Tell them Til 
agree to anything so as to get the divorce. 
, . . Can't prove cruelty.*^ . . . Did you 
ever hear such nonsense ? What a state the 
law is in. Why doesn't someone reform it ? 
It really seems intended to make one immoral 
against one's own wishes. However, I sup- 
pose witnesses can be brought, or bought, 
to prove I threw a table-knife at Lady Eden- 
sor's head, or something equally useful to the 
case. I sha'n't deny it or defend it, so why 
can't they cease bothering me ? You'll say 
this, like a good boy, and tell them I'll sign 
anything they send, only I won't go to 
Lincoln's Inn or have an interview in their 
chambers, as they're always asking. You 
understand, don't you?' 

* Yes — perfectly. I suppose twelve o'clock 
will be early enough .**' 

* They say eleven. But you needn't mind 
about being punctual. And if they're rude, 
tell them I won't go on with the case. That 
will bring them to their senses. And be sure 
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and say I'm quite of their opinion, though 
our views are perfectly opposite. It simpli- 
fies matters, and prevents argument I 
never argue with a lawyer ; it's waste of time. 
Aod now, good-night.' 

He nodded lazily and sauntered out of the 
room, and went up the broad, shallow stair- 
case to his own sleeping-chamber. 

The young man watched him, a look of 
dislike and impatience creeping into his pale, 
blue eyes. 

* He treats me no better than a lackey,' 
he muttered angrily. * What a fool I am to 
put up with it.' 

Then he touched the electric bell, as a 
signal for locking up for the night, and 
followed Lord Edensor upstairs. 

Meanwhile, Shane O'Connor was vainly 
courting sleep in his hot, dingy, little room. 

He was wildly excited, and wildly hopeful. 
He stood on the threshold of success, and 
the prospect almost dazzled him. How 
much he hoped, how much he desired, and 
how suddenly and unexpectedly it had all 
come about 1 

He saw the faint opal of the sky through 
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his narrow little window, and watched the 
moonrays silvering the opposite roofs, and 
the fantastic shadow that swept across the 
dim whiteness of the half-drawn blind. 

How much beauty there was in the world, 
and how glorious was life when its pulses 
beat to the music of hope, as his were beating 
now. 

A flood of gratitude swept over his heart. 
He was not ashamed of a sudden impulse 
that made his eyes dim and stirred his lips 
to prayer, as a child prays in its innocent 
faith. 

* But for this man I might have starved, 
died, perished unknown and uncared for in 
this great city. . • . God help me to repay 
him in days to come.' 

Had Lord Edensor heard that prayer, 
would he have smiled, as he smiled now, 
lying back on his pile of snowy pillows, 
neglectful even of the racy delights of the 
French novel in his hand ? 

Would he have recognised himself in the 
light of a benefactor worthy of gratitude and 
blessed by the lips of innocent youth ? 



CHAPTER IX 

It was St Patrick's Day, though shamrocks 
were giving the fact but faint advertisement. 

Yet here and there — even in fashionable 
Piccadilly — a glimpse of the green trefoil 
leaf might be caught, and men and women 
thus distinguished gave each other friendly 
glances, for once untrammelled by the con- 
ventionalities of introduction. 

Two men, who had been walking rather 
rapidly up the fashionable thoroughfare, 
turned into Park Lane. 

One of them looked up at the windows 
of a small house they were passing. 

* I wonder if Edensor is back ? ' he said. 
' He was to have returned last night. Let 
us go and ask.' 

*You go, Charlie. I ... I have a 
curious fancy about meeting him. I don't 
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wish to see him until after the performance 
to-night* 

They paused. 

* I suppose an artist's fancies are sacred/ 
said Lord Charlie, with a faint sneer. * He 
said the same in his last letter. He wished 
to see you, judge you as one of the audience. 
He hoped you would not meet until after 
the piece was over. Well, ta-ta. Are you 
going on to the Park.^' . 

* Yes, but not your part of the Park.* 
'Well — keep up. I expect great things 

to-night.' 

They shook hands, and Shane O'Connor 
walked briskly on. 

It was just nine months since he had 
challenged Fate, just nine months since he 
had gazed in dreary hopelessness at his re- 
turned compositions, since he had contem- 
plated his own face in the cracked looking- 
glass of his Strand lodgings. 

They had not been idle months to him. 
He had studied hard, and under the best 
guidance. His voice had improved, and 
was even more beautiful and wonderful 
than when his * Gondolier's Song ' had 
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delighted the sated tastes of a London 
audience. 

The Celtic temperament has in it much of 
the mobility, the grace of gesture, and the 
artistic sense of fitting action to words 
that make the true actor. With Shane 
O'Connor there had been no stiffness to 
conquer, no morbid dread of what is techni- 
cally called ' making a fool of oneself.' 

The man who is afraid of doing that, may 
be quite sure he is doing it 

No expense had been spared in his train- 
ing, and he had devoted heart and soul to 
the end in view. The fatal hour was close 
at hand that was to decide his fate, that 
would bring triumph or failure in its 
train. 

He turned into the Park and made for 
his favourite spot under the trees near the 
Palmeries, longing for one quiet hour at 
*i^ last He had been living in a whirl of 

'^ rehearsals, studies, effects and costumery 

for the last three days. He had only 
tfiree clear hours before him now in which 
to dine and rest before it would be time to 
go to the theatre. 
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As he thought how near the time was 
approaching, his heart began to beat nerv- 
ously ; that thrill of apprehension never apart 
from artistic hopes made him faint and sick. 
He felt his nerve was failing him, and he 
rose from his quiet retreat and sauntered 
back in the direction of the Row, 

A victoria, perfectly appointed and drawn 
by a perfect pair of coal-black horses, was 
passing slowly by. He glanced at it. Its 
only occupant was a woman, with a pale, 
tired face, and deep, velvety eyes that re- 
minded him somehow of the petals of a 
purple pansy. She was leaning back ; her 
hands lay idly in her lap, her superb eyes 
looked with tired indifference at the scene. 
They seemed to hold a history of so many 
like it A sudden check in the stream of 
traffic brought her carriage to a standstill 
just where Shane O'Connor was waiting to 
cross. 

She looked at him — he looked at her. 
He saw the indifference in her glance warm 
to something like 'interest, or was it only 
— curiosity."^ It rested on the tiny bunch 
of shamrocks in his buttonhole, then fell on 
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a cluster of roses at her own breast, nestling 
amidst costly laces. They were the only 
bit of colour about her. 

Perhaps no eye but the quick, observant 
Irish eye, that nothing escapes even when 
it looks most unobservant, could have de- 
tected amidst those golden roses one tiny 
sprig of the same national emblem. 

Then the carriage moved slowly on and 
joined the throng in advance. He forgot 
to cross. He stood there looking after it. 
He had never seen a face that interested 
him so deeply. It was not the classic 
beauty of feature, the pose of the lovely 
head, the creamy pallor untainted by paint 
or powder, but the general effect of all 
these, combined with a superb indiffer- 
ence to them and their possible effect on 
others. 

He sighed as he turned and went on his 
way. She was far above him, he felt. 
Rich, beautiful, no doubt holding rank and 
honours also. He was only a struggling 
artist still. 

He knew it might be possible to achieve 
a fame that would throw open the doors of 
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society for him, but still, even the greatest 
artistic fame does not embolden the artist 
to ask of society a matrimonial prize. 

With an effort he put aside the tantalising 
memory of that glance. He returned to his 
own rooms in Jermyn Street, and dined 
quietly and temperately before going down 

to the theatre. 

• . • • • • 

The annual ordeal of the unseasonable 
* First Drawing- Room ' had opened the sea- 
son unusually early. 

London was very full already, and a 
first night at the Tantalus Theatre had 
called together a large and very fashionable 
audience. 

In a box close to the stage sat Lord 
Edensor, Lord Charlie, and Astley 
West. 

The closing bars of the overture were 
sounding when two women came into the 
second row of the stalls. As Lord Eden- 
sor's eyes fell on them his face changed 
ever so slightly. A frown darkened his 
brow. He drew back into the box, and 
let the crimson curtain screen his face. 
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Then the lights were darkened, and the 
curtain rose. 

That anyone should have ventured to pro- 
duce light opera, unadulterated with vulgarity 
and independent of female legs, nudity and 
diamonds, was so surprising, that the critics 
had unanimously commenced their notices 
with a Jeremiad, in which author, composer 
and manager were alike commiserated. 

But before the first act was over they 
became uneasy. There was actually a 
plot, a rational, comprehensive plot, amus- 
ing without being vulgar, witty without 
effort, and set to music that was evidently 
destined for popular favour. 

This in itself was a novelty; but their 
surprise increased when they found the 
hero was played by a baritone, and that 
the tenor took a secondary part 

*Mr Shane O'Connor' 

they read, and threw memory back, and 
recalled that this was the individual who 
had made a brief appearance in * The Lace- 
makers of Venice' when it was on its last 
legs, and had given it a brief spurt of life. 
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But how had he improved so marvel- 
lously in so short a time? 

He had not much to do in the first act, 
but his glorious voice aroused a tempest 
of enthusiasm whenever he sang. 

He was remembered — and he soon re- 
cognised the flattering fact. 

He had no eyes for the audience. The 
vast theatre seemed a dim, blurred mass 
of faces. He thought only of his part; 
acted, and triumphed in it, and forgot all 
else till an enthusiastic recall brought him 
before the curtain, and for a brief delicious 
moment there flashed on his line of vision 
a pale face lighted to enthusiasm, and dark, 
gleaming eyes that were lifted unrecognis- 
ingly to his own. 

After that he acted only for her, sang 
for her, saw but her. 

The third act was the crowning point of 
triumph ; even the soprano, an old and much- 
valued favourite, suffered by comparison with 
the new idol of the public. When the curtain 
fell for the last time he knew his success 
was assured; that his wildest dreams were 
realisable; and yet that same odd, un- 
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accountable feeling he had experienced that 
afternoon thrilled him again as he stood 
alone in his dressing-room and remembered 
those haunting eyes. 

' If I could but speak to her ; if I thought 
ske was satisfied/ he murmured; and then 
half enraged, half amused at his own folly, 
he threw off his wig and called his dresser 
to assist in the removal of his gorgeous stage 
costume. 

A tap at the door was followed by the 
appearance of Lord Edensor. 

' May one enter ? ' asked that cold, suave 
voice Shane O'Connor so well remembered. 

* Well, my dear boy, you see I couldn't wait. 
I felt I deserved your thanks, as much as you 
deserve my congratulations.' 

* You know you have all my thanks, all 
my gratitude. Ah! what poor and feeble 
things words are when one's heart is full!' 
exclaimed the young Irishman, wringing the 
delicate white hand held out to him. 

Lord Edensor smiled. 

' I don't often make a mistake,' he said. 

* I told you you would be a success. It is 
a pleasant enough sensation — while it lasts. 
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You have worked very hard,' he added 
abruptly. 

* Yes,' said the young man. * I promised 
you I would.' 

' Do you always intend to keep your 
promises as faithfully?' 

* I — I hope so. To you at all events, 
Lord Edensor.' 

Lord Edensor said nothing, only threw 
himself into a chair and lit one of his un- 
failing cigarettes. 

'Against rules,' murmured Shane O'Connor, 
in the midst of removing grease paint and 
eyebrow darkening. 

* Rules are only made to be broken,' 
announced the Marquis, with his ironical 
smile. * Besides, they won't say anything 
to me here. I'm privileged. I've helped 
to launch this show, you know.' 

He half closed his eyes and gazed at 
the bared throat and shoulders, and beauti- 
fully-moulded frame of the youth before him. 

' You ought to be painted just as you are,' 
he said suddenly. 'As Phoebus, Apollo or 
Antinous, or Endymion ; on the whole, 
Endymion would be the best. The coldest 
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Dian that ever breathed would warm to 
you.' 

The young man flushed in the old boyish 
way. Life had not harmed him yet Art 
had kept his soul stainless. 

His patron watched him keenly. 

* Have you seen much of Charlie ? ' he 
asked abruptly. 

* No. I have been too busy for the last 
two months, and you know he was away 
all the winter.' 

*Yes, at Algiers. • • • I have a villa 
there. .You must come with me one day 
and see it. You've never been abroad, have 
you?' 

* Never.' 

* Oh ! how much lies before yoa I long 
to show you Paris. Cruel, beautiful Lutetia, 
with the smile of youth for ever on her lips, 
and the stain and sins of age upon her heart. 
And Venice' — he paused — *one can only 
enter Venice once in one's life. It should 
be in the moonlight of a night in May. 
To float over silver lagoons, to drift into 
dusky corners ; to * see a woman's lattice 
open, and a face like a living flower bend 
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down to gaze at you ; or again, in some 
warm noon, to glide lazily down the lagoon 
to St Francesca in Deserto ... to lie under 
its cypress trees, listening to the drowsy 
music of bees, the faint plash of idle waters ; 
no sign of human life, no jarring sound of 
the world to disturb your dreams. . . . Ah ! 
that is paradise ; the paradise of youth, and 
beauty, and poetry ; the paradise you may 
enter if you will.* 

Shane O'Connor listened silently. It 
seemed strange to hear again that cold, 
vibrating voice, with its cynical, yet sensu- 
ous phrases, its mingling of satire and melan- 
choly. Strange, after these busy, eager 
months, to be once more face to face with 
the man who had bidden Fortune serve, 
and Fame await him. 

Those words haunted him despite his will. 
The pictures they awoke were visions hither- 
to unknown. He thought of a face like a 
white rose, and eyes soft as the tawny petals 
of a flower. Oh, to float through that en- 
chanted world of silver moonlight and silver 
waters with such a face\by his side, such 
eyes to gaze back to his own! 
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He dressed hurriedly. He felt glad she 
had heard him — had witnessed his triumph. 
It lay in the region of possibility that they 
might meet some day. 

'You seem very absent, my dear boy,' 
remarked Lord Edensor at last. *You 
haven't answered me a word. I was pro- 
phesying that the gates of society would 
be thrown open to you, and that you will 
have an opportunity of judging how epicurean 
is the taste of social frailty, and how very 
thin a veneer parts it — morally speaking — 
from another sisterhood.' 

* I suppose you know a great deal about 
women, Lord Edensor.^ I don't; and I 
prefer to judge them as I find them, instead 
of taking them at second-hand valuation.' 

A slight frown darkened Lord Edensor's 
brow. 

* How very young you are still,' he said 
coldly. ' No man takes women at a proper 
valuation till he has made a fool of himself 
with another man's wife, or been first 
favourite with a fashionable actress. The 
one ruins him socially, the other financially. 
They both do it for love — at least, he likes 
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to believe so. . . . What a pity/ he added 
suddenly, 'that you had to part with your 
moustache.* 

Shane O'Connor laughed. 

*Well, there wasn't very much of it,' he 
said. 

*No. And it hid your mouth/ said Lord 
Edensor, rising slowly. 



CHAPTER X 

Lord Edensor's brougham took them to 
Chelsea. 

The house had been newly decorated, and 
was as artistically beautiful as taste and 
money could make it The supper was as 
perfect as of yore. The same grave foot- 
man waited. It almost seemed to Shane 
O'Connor as if these past nine months had 
been a dream, and he was again transported 
to Aladdin's palace of delight. 

Lord Edensor's wit was a little more 
caustic than of old. He described his 
autumn in Switzerland and his winter in 
Cairo with an unflattering candour towards 
the travelled and travelling English, who 
have such need for gratitude to Messrs 
Cook and Gaze. 

* It will soon be impossible to get a quiet 

corner of the world/ he said. ' I always 

think it was so wise of Laurence Oliphant 
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to build himself that bungalow on Mount 
Horeb. Wasn't it on Mount Horeb ? . . . 
somewhere equally remote ? At all events, 
no one could get near it — which must have 
been an immense satisfaction to its owner.' 
Astley West gave the retreat a Syrian 
locale, and helped himself to devilled an- 
chovies. 

* A clever man, Oliphant/ he said. * If 
he had only been content with writing 

iltiora Peto and Fashionable Philosophy, 
he would have been a great one also.' 

* Genius is only another name for crass 
stupidity in every branch of life save one, 
remarked Lord Edensor. * It means the 
preponderance of a little grey matter in the 
brain. It rushes over to one cell and leaves 
the others vacant. Whenever I see a lout 
of a girl carrying an infant, and allowing 
its head to wobble to one side, I feel con- 
vinced it will grow up a genius. People 
talk of the accidents of birth. They are not 
half so ghastly as the accidents of life — 
represented by a study of nursemaids.' 

' I never thought you noticed such things 
as babies,' remarked Lord Charlie in languid 
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disgust. *Of course one knows they do 
exist, and since it has become fashionable 
to ape Royalty, the carriages in the Row 
are quite disfigured with them; but 
still—' 

' Oh, it's not in the Row one would look 
for the early development of genius,' mur- 
mured Lord Edensor. * It holds distinction 
of quite another sort. When I am in the 
mood for nature, I walk in Battersea Park 
or Kew Gardens.' 

There was a faint laugh of incredulity. 
Russian salad was handed round, and the 
subject dropped. 

* I am thinking of starting a company for 
the education of restaurateurs ^ remarked 
Lord Edensor. 'Catering is one of the 
fine arts, and no man should be permitted 
to take it up without his proficiency being 
tested and certified, as in other professions. 
Think of what human digestions have suf- 
fered, and still suffer. There is some- 
thing altogether wrong about our modern 
Boniface. Yes. ... I am quite serious. 
'' The Culinary Invention Company, Limited." 
I think the idea would take immensely. Til 
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reserve some shares for you, Charlie, if you 
like.' 

* Thanks/ drawled the youth, ' but I never 
go in for shares — in anything.' 

* Wasn't it Frederick the Great who com- 
posed an ode to his cook in gratitude for the 
delicacies of his invention?' said Astley West. 

* I believe it was to his butler,' corrected 
Lord Edensor; *but, of course, the cook 
deserved the honour. Genius and delicacy 
of taste are as rare in a chef as virtue in 
a pretty woman. By the way, will either 
of you boys taste this absinthe? I had it 
sent over from a special firm in Paris.' 

They both declined. Shane O'Connor 
looked at the pale green liquid with curiosity. 
But he had his voice to think of. He could 
afford to say * No ' to temptations now with- 
out affectation. 

* I daresay you are right,' remarked Lord 
Edensor. * I always take a liqueur of it with 
my coffee. Of course, the orthodox way is 
to take it before a meal — a sort of appetiser 
— but I object to orthodoxy in most matters. 
Taste is the one thing that should allow of 
no arbitrary rules.' 
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* I have taken it often/ said Astley West 
' But I can't say I like it. I remember once 
reviewing a book which pretended to give 
the history of an absinthe drinker. It was 
even more painfully inaccurate than women's 
books always are. In the first place, no man 
would ever describe the effects or sensations 
of absinthe drinking to a woman — at least, to 
a respectable woman — ^and I hardly suppose 
she drank it herself, out of self-sacrifice.' 

*Or, perhaps/ said Lord Edensor, *she 
was not respectable.' 

*Oh, yes, she was; at least, I've always 
heard so. She lives in the country, I 
believe, and is very religious and very good 
to the poor. She only comes to town for the 
season, and has weekly " At Homes," when 
she reads extracts from her novels to an 
admiring cSterie of envious litterateurs' 

* I hate literary women,* drawled Lord 
Charlie. *They are so insufferably con- 
ceited, and they always tell you their last 
novel was a big success, and ask if you've 
read it. I don't know which is the most 
objectionable — the female journalist or the 
female novelist.' 
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' Both, in my opinion,' said Astley West, 
lighting a cigarette at the flaming tongue of 
a silver dragon which stood on the table. 

' You've not come across that type of the 
superior sex, have you, O'Connor?' asked 
Lord Edensor. 'Ah, but you will. . . . 
They're everywhere. They're one of the 
plagues of society. They overrun it like 
the locust, and cling to it like burrs.' 

* I heard as a fact the other day,* said 
Astley West, 'that a woman enclosed the 
advertisements of her novel to a Press 
agency who send out cuttings and criticisms 
to writers, and she actually got the people to 
put them in their slips and send them for 
her. Can you imagine the disgust of other 
authors at finding this advertisement inside 
their critiques? The silliest part of the 
matter was that she gave her own private 
address, where the novel might be purchased.' 

' Did she actually suppose that one author 
ever buys the books of another?' asked 
Lord Charlie, with a sneer. 

'Women generally are too vain to be 
intellectual,' observed Lord Edensor. ' Only 
the plain ones can afford it, and they never 
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hide their light under the bushel of self- 
depredatioD.' 

• No,* said Astky West * They want the 
trompet for ever sounding before them.' 

• How quiet you are, O'Connor,' remarked 
Lord Edensor. 

' I have been interested in listening/ he 
answered. 

'Ah, you're not fairly launched yet,' said 
Asdey West 'Wait till society takes you 
up, and the women begin to lionise you. It 
is they who make or mar a reputation . . . 
or so they think.' 

*They didn't make yours, Astley,' said 
Lord Edensor. 

'No, they gave me up as a bad lot, 
because 1 didn't flatter them in my books. 
You may say anything of a woman except 
the truth. Then she'll never forgive you, 
and do you all the harm she can.' 

• O'Connor hasn't outlived the age of 
chivalry,' sneered Lord Charlie. * He never 
likes to hear a woman badly spoken of . . . 
even a bad woman. Virtue and simplicity 
are part and parcel of his nature. I've done 
my best to disillusionise him, but it's no good.' 
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'You should join a Bohemian club or 
cultivate the genus barmaid, O'Connor/ said 
Astley West. 

The Irishman only laughed. * I don't 
fancy either would amuse me very long/ he 
said. * Ive tried talking to barmaids, but 
I found them very stupid. And I object to 
being called '*my dear'* on a first acquaint- 
ance, and asked to take out a peroxidised 
head and an Edgware Road costume on 
a Sunday. That's what they seem to 
expect' 

* Perhaps the chorus " lead " will suit you 
better,' suggested Lord Charlie. 

* Avoid all women of that class, if you're 
wise,' interposed Lord Edensor. * Indeed, 
women are altogether a mistake. The good 
ones are absolutely devoid of interest, and 
the bad ones are only harpies and wantons. 
They make life intolerable between them, 
but you have to get to forty years of age 
before you believe it.' 

* I hope I shall never believe it/ said 
Shane O'Connor, quietly. 

*You classify on very broad lines. Lord 
Edensor,' said Astley West. ' Black and 
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white, good and bad. There are neutral 
tints and extenuating virtues, you know.' 

* Possibly/ observed Lord Edensor. * But 
I have never found them. You can't put 
feminine nature under a microscope, or 
search for priceless gems under an outer 
covering of earthly matter. It's too much 
trouble to begin with, and I doubt if the 
discovery would repay you even when the 
trouble was taken. But don't let us quite 
disenchant O'Connor. He has only made 
his bow to life as yet, and all its sins and 
glories are to come. We ought to envy 
him . . . who have left the ordeal behind 
us.' 

* Is it ever really behind us?' murmured 
Asdey West. *We drop one phase only 
to pick up another. Sin has as many dis- 
guises as a quick-change artist, but under- 
neath it is still sin.' 

* Sin is only a word that the world has 
made use of for its own purpose,' observed 
Lord Edensor. * It is really the antidote of 
virtue, the relief of monotony, the salt of 
existence. Who would care for an endless 
diet of sugar? Virtue is to life what sac- 
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charine Is to tea. It destroys the flavour as 
an excuse for improvement. But the taste 
of youth is crude and unformed. O'Connor, 
no doubt, still takes sugar. By the way, 
does your contract limit you to the theatre 
only this season ? ' 

* No, I may accept other engagements. 
Afternoon, of course ; not too many, though.' 

' Ah, then the season will be interesting/ 
said Lord Edensor. * I fancy you'll prefer 
the unsweetened tea before it's over; but 
come, let us go into the smoking-room. I 
have written a new song. I want O'Connor 
to sing it' 

An hour later the party broke up. Lord 
Edensor accompanied Shane O'Connor to 
the outer hall and detained him a moment. 

* You .will cdme and see me often,' he asked 
gently. * I have been away so long that I 
have a great deal to make up for.' 

* As often as I can, or as you wish/ said the 
young man, heartily. ' Are you not the first 
and best friend I have found in London ? ' 

* And you will treat me as a friend ? you 
will hide nothing from me ? ' continued Lord 
Edensor ; * your hopes, your triumphs, your 
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experiences? To me they will be full o 
boundless interest, of endless charm. What 
arts of defence will be yours, my young Sir 
Galahad, when you are let loose among the 
coquettes and cocottes of society, I wonder ? ' 

He paused, then turned suddenly away. 

* Sometimes I am sorry I ever met you,* 
he said. * You have taught me the meaning 
of regret.' 

The \i^2i\y portiere fell behind him. 

Shane O'Connor went out into the chill 
grey silence of the dawn, with those words 
ringing in his ears. 



CHAPTER XI 

That night Shane O'Connor reviewed his 
acquaintance with Lord Edensor and his 
friends from a new standpoint. He was 
conscious of an uncomfortable feeling of 
distrust as he did so. 

It is quite possible to be innocent without 
being ignorant. Temperament and nature 
form an effectual shield even to the prompt- 
ings of curiosity. Shane O'Connor was 
intensely curious, but he was not vicious. 
He saw no attraction in drunkenness or 
debauchery, but he knew that they possessed 
irresistible temptations for most youths. 

For his own part, he preferred a clear 
brain to an aching head, just as he pre- 
ferred an opera to a music-hall perform- 
ance. He had cultivated his intellect un- 
sparingly. Art was the goddess of his 
adoration. He determined he would not 
desecrate that worship by even temporary 

allegiance to a lower shrine. 
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He felt boundless gratitude towards Lord 
Edensor. He knew that but for his assist- 
ance he would never have attained his present 
position, but gratitude could not quite blind his 
eyes to the dangerous influence such a man 
possessed, and was fully capable of exercising 
over the mind of youth. A man who knew 
life as Edensor knew it was never at the 
mercy of any emotion. He analysed every 
impulse and every thought as ruthlessly as a 
child destroys a butterfly's wings. He pro- 
fessed to despise those who were the slaves 
of feeling, to whom joy or sorrow, guilt or 
shame, were dominating instead of subordin- 
ate influences. 

Whether he had succeeded in doing what 
he professed to do was known only to him- 
self. He was certainly a curious, and, to 
Shane O'Connor, an incomprehensible being. 

A species of intellectual vampire, sucking 
the blood of other experiences, testing the 
strength or weakness of life, as exemplified 
by temptations powerless to affect himself. 
Living, as it were, in the life of youth, 
following it to its secret places of folly and 
imagination, moods and passions, frenzies 
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and regrets. He did good from impulse, or 
from curiosity, used his wealth to fill a stage 
of his own with puppets bought by his own 
money, and set to dance or act for his own 
amusement. Without being absolutely bad, 
or hopelessly immoral, he had acquired the 
reputation of both. He was singularly callous 
to suffering, especially if in any way respon- 
sible for it. He disliked men of his own age 
because they reminded him of the ghastly 
possibilities of the future. * Youth teaches 
me to forget what middle age would force 
me to remember,' he urged, when his curious 
propensity for youthful society was discussed 
in his presence. * Besides, it is more agree- 
able to look at. It carries no unwholesome 
lessons, and preaches no sermon of experience.' 

His contemporaries did not like to be 
regarded as exponents of * unwholesome 
lessons,' and naturally left him to the society 
he preferred. 

London knew him very well by reputation. 
That it received him and tolerated him was 
due mainly to his wealth and his title, neither 
of which could be ignored by modern society 
so long as they were not publicly scandalised. 
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In a way, Edensor was no worse than 
many men with far better characters. But it 
pleased him to let people believe so. To 
him the whole stage of modern life, as 
represented by Fashion and Society, was a 
series of shams, a scathing satire on sense 
and culture and morality. When he said so, 
of course no one believed him, or imagined 
he believed himself, but he was really in 
earnest. His part in the comedy was chiefly 
that of spectator, and he saw a great deal 
more than anyone imagined, as he moved 
before and behind the scenes that were so 
skilfully set and so magnificently painted. 

It was no wonder that so strange a man 
was a riddle to the frank-souled, dreamy and 
artistic nature of Shane O'Connor. But 
meeting him again after these long studious 
months, the young Irishman felt his per- 
plexity increase. Lord Charlie, who was the 
youngest son of a vicious and impoverished 
peer, had told him many things respecting 
this patron of Art. But Shane O'Connor 
did not like Lord Charlie, and placed small 
reliance on his information. He was too 
loyal and too grateful to pry into the moral 
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background of his benefactor's past. He 
preferred to accept him simply as a bene- 
factor. 

To-night, as he walked homewards in the 
cold starlight, he tried to convince himself 
that Lord Edensor was only eccentric, and 
not vicious or calculating, or cruel, as even 
his own words seemed to convey. 

He wondered a little why the Marquis 
was so interested in himself, so eager for 
his society and confidence. He could not 
suspect any motive but that of kindliness, 
or disinterested generosity. But his dreams 
that night were troubled and unrestful. 
For in all his visions of success he seemed 
to detect a lurking shadow in the back- 
ground. A shadow that wore the cold, 
pale mask of Lord Edensor's cynicism, and 
gazed mockingly at him under the heavy 
lids of Lord Edensor's unsmiling eyes. 

It was late when Shane O'Connor awoke 
next morning. 

He rang for his tea and his letters, and 

was surprised at the number the page-boy 

handed to him. 

I 
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Many were congratulatory, some con- 
tained invitations, tickets, programmes of 
charity concerts, for which he was requested 
to sing. Out of one fell a card, emblazoned 
with crest and monogram, and containing 
an invitation to an * At Home,' underneath 
which was written — Music. 

He wondered how the writer had learnt 
his address, being ignorant as yet of stage- 
door bribery, and the tricks of society 
dames. 

He pushed aside the pile of envelopes, 
and opened the morning papers one after 
the other, to glance with the pardonable 
curiosity, of one to whom Fame is new, 
at the criticisms on himself They were, 
for a wonder, unanimously favourable and 
eulogistic. There was no doubt he had 
made a *hit/ and he was assured of the 
excellence of his performance by the only 
authorities who were worth believing. 

The voice of the public has so long been 
supposed to be only the echo of critical 
opinion that it is scarcely worth while 
saying it is perfectly independent of it. 
The public knows what it wants and what 
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it likes without a newspaper authority to 
tell it. 

However, Shane O'Connor felt a certain 
pleasure and amusement in reading these 
eulogies, and forgot even to wonder whether 
the * running of the show,' as Lord Edensor 
had called it, might not have been an 
inclusive expense. 

The second night of his appearance 
proved that his hold on the public was a 
genuine one. His entrance was the signal 
for a storm of applause, and the enthusiasm 
at the end of the performance far exceeded 
that of the first night. 

To have won his way thus quickly and 
easily into popular favour might have turned 
a stronger and a wiser head than that of 
Shane O'Connor. As it was, he felt some- 
thing of the intoxication and triumph that 
is so dear to the artist's heart, while he 
trod the boards and saw the curtain raised 
again and again in answer to the shouts 
and cries and applause of the crowded 
house. 

But the lovely face that he had half 
hoped to see again was not there, and 
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through all his triumph ran a thrill of 
disappointment 

Of course it was folly to have hoped 
she would come a second time, but the 
hopes of youth are not apt to be wise. 
There was a strong element of romance 
in Shane O'Connor's nature, and this lovely 
face had called it forth as nothing in life 
had yet done- 
Lord Edensor was in his usual box, 
alone. 

He came round after the performance, 
and wished to take the young baritone 
back to supper with him. But for the first 
time Shane O'Connor refused. He pleaded 
fatigue and headache, and resisted all per- 
suasions. Lord Edensor seemed annoyed, 
but he said nothing. They parted at the 
theatre, and O'Connor walked to Jermyn 
Street with a sense of relief and freedom 
that he did not try to explain. He did 
not wish for too much of Lord Edensor s 
society. He liked him better when he 
remembered his kindness out of his actual 
presence. 

Then he could forget his cynicism and 
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hardness, his utter disbelief in anything 
pure or virtuous, his half-taunting, half- 
tempting way of presenting evil as good, 
and sin as meritorious. 

There were words and speeches of Lord 
Edensor's that seemed to stain one's 
memory, and yet they sounded innocent 
enough. 

Shane O'Connor felt glad that for one 
night he had shut himself out from such 
danger. His rooms were lonely, but he 
was used to his own company. 

He drank some hock and seltzer, lighted a 
cigarette, and indulged in ruminations and 
reflections until a pleasant sense of weariness 
sent him off to bed. 

How different life was now to what it had 
been a year ago. He shuddered when he 
thought of that dreary lodging, the dirty, 
slovenly servant, the broken crockery, the 
unappetising meals. 

There was nothing luxurious about these 
rooms he now owned. They formed a 
bachelor's flat of bed, sitting and bath-room, 
that Lord Edensor had taken for him before 
he went to Algiers. He had insisted on pay- 
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ing the rent for them in advance, declaring 
that it was impossible for O'Connor to pur- 
sue his studies, except under favourable 
conditions. 

The young fellow had determined on re- 
paying every farthing expended on him by 
his benefactor, and to-night he thought with 
satisfaction of an assured salary and pros- 
pects that amounted to an income at last. 

It irked him to be under even a temporary 
obligation. He had always lived frugally, 
and economy was no hardship, though 
beautiful and artistic things appealed strongly 
to the artistic side of his nature. 

* When I have paid my debt I shall feel 
independent,' he said to himself. * And then 
— well, I can choose my own company and 
my own friends. I fancy they will not be 
quite the stamp of Lord Edensor's.' 



CHAPTER XII 

Lady Marsh-Duff was a well-known person 
in London society. Her tastes were musical, 
and her parties justly celebrated for their 
suppers and their lions. 

There was always a lion or lioness to roar 
for her guests, and when a new singer, 
violinist or pianist appeared in London, many 
people saved their ticket money for other 
trifles, and waited to hear the new celebrity 
at an ' At Home ' at Lady Marsh- Duff's. 

Therefore it did not surprise society (the 
musical section) when cards reached it 
announcing an ' At Home,' and under music 
was written * Mr Shane O^Connor.' 

He had been heard nowhere in private 
yet, and people wondered how Lady Marsh- 
Duff" had managed to secure him before even 
the Duchess of Avanmore, who was known 
to have announced her intention of doing so. 

Everyone accepted the invitation who had 
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heard the wonderful baritone at the Tantalus 
Theatre, and the rooms were inconveniently 
crowded. 

People asked each other, 'Has he sung?' 
as they passed up the stairs, and scarcely 
noticed their hostess, whose lips were aching 
with smiles, as was her arm from elevated 
hand-shakes. 

* No, not yet, but he is here,' murmured 
those who knew to those who inquired, and 
they crowded into the great double drawing- 
room among the palms and the daffodils, and 
gazed with society's bold and critical and ill- 
mannered curiosity at the young artist stand- 
ing by the grand piano with his beautiful 
boyish face and his careless ease of attitude. 

He was not in the least nervous before 
these people, the dyed and perfumed and 
painted women who had been announced by 
titles, and looked as if aristocracy had sud- 
denly usurped another branch of social life — 
in appearance. He knew it was an age of 
* make up,' and that English women were, as 
a rule, too conscientious to be artistic Here 
and there a girl's face or a simple toilette 
stood out in relief against the glories of 
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peroxide, or the new * mauve/ which made 
most complexions ghastly, and had rendered 
rouge a matter of necessity. 

Here and there a natural woman stood 
revealed by force of contrast, as an old 
master stands beside a modern academy 
painting. 

A few men were scattered about. Not 
many. Male society does not, as a rule, 
frequent afternoon * At Homes,' even early 
in the season, before the treadmill has begun 
its exactions. 

To this assembly Shane O'Connor was 
about to pour forth the God-given treasures 
of that perfect voice of his, and as he faced 
them and heard the opening bars of his 
accompaniment, he felt that there was some- 
thing incongruous about the way society 
amuses itself with Art, and the way artists 
sacrifice themselves to society. 

Then the rippling arpeggio accompani- 
ment of the * Gondolier's Song ' swept gently 
over the silence, and he began the first verse 
of the lyric which had been his stepping- 
stone to fame. 

As in the theatre, so in the drawing-room, 
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the effect was instantaneous. The rich, 
throbbing, full-toned voice of the baritone is, 
as compared to the vibrating sweetness of 
the tenor, what the violoncello is to the 
violin. The one appeals to the soul, the 
other enslaves the ear. 

A hush fell on the crowd, the silence that 
is society's most flattering form of apprecia- 
tion held the chattering tongues in a spell of 
attention, and brought to women's hearts 
that curious, unsated, wistful desire for some- 
thing unattainable, that even gowns and 
diamonds cannot always stifle. 

The two verses ended. 

There was a stir, a rustle, the catching of 
a chance breath, the gleam of a moistened 
eye beneath a veil, and then such applause 
as a nervous and jaded audience rarely 
bestow. 

One or two men asked who the singer 
really was, and heard that Clubland had 
given Edensor as his sponsor and discoverer. 
Then they smiled oddly, and glanced about 
the room. 

' That's one of Edensor's songs. He has 
made it quite famous,' observed a tall youth, 
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who was a member of the Bachelors', and 
prided himself on knowing everything that 
was up to date. 

•Ah, Edensor is generally lucky in his 
vocalists,' murmured another. *He has in- 
troduced a good many in his time.' 

* It would be almost worth the trouble of 
writing a song to get a fellow like that to 
sing it,' drawled a third, and he fixed his eye- 
glass, and studied Shane O'Connor with the 
languid impertinence of his order. 

A babel of voices now sounded every 
where. Outside, on the landing, the hostess 
was still welcoming coming guests, or send- 
ing occupants of the * stair-stalls ' down for 
refreshments. 

* Lord Edensor ! Lord Charles Huntly ! ' 
was shouted across the din. 

A woman, seated in a quiet corner of the 
inner room, screened by a large palm, started 
on hearing those names. The creamy pallor 
of her face flushed like a June rose. She 
drew back ; her eyes flashed to the door in 
a swift glance of apprehension. 

She was near enough to hear the hostess's 
frivolous chatter. 
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* So glad youVe come, Lord Edensor. 
You ve just missed hearing your song ! So 
afraid you*d disappoint as usual. You're 
quite a stranger. I hope you're going to 
open your beautiful house this season. So 
selfish to keep it all to yourself. . . . Ah, 
Lord Charlie, how do you do? ... — a 
friend, did you say ? Ah, charmed, Tm sure. 
Any friend of Lord Edensor's ? (What was 
the name.^ West — Astley West?) Ah, 
yes — of course I know your books so well — 
charming, charming. Such cruel things you 
say of us . . . and so true — so very true. 
We all vow we'll never read another, and 
we're all dying for the next. You know 
Mr Orton Vyse, of course ? So delightfully 
clever. I am expecting him. He was so 
anxious to hear Mr O'Connor sing. Oh, 
yes, of course he will sing again. Can 
you find your way in ? So afraid a seat is 
impossible. . . . You'll see plenty of old 
friends there. Lord Edensor. So very 
charmed you came. Ah, Mrs St Leger, how 
do you do? So charmed you could come. 
Mr St Leger? . . . Ah, of course — busi- 
ness — we know. Gone to America again? 
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Dear me, how very fortunate — I mean how 
sad for you — but it's really nothing nowa- 
days. A week, I believe, and you're at 
New York. Tm thinking of going myself, 
just as a pleasure trip, and to see American 
society as it is at home. They say we 
can't judge of it by the dear Prince's speci- 
mens. . . . Yes, he has sung once. But 
he will give us another, and I made him 
promise one as an extra — I mean an encore. 
Delightful voice — oh, yes, quite a genius. 
Irish, they say. So surprising. One only asso- 
ciates them with Home Rule and green coats 
and whisky, doesn't one ? Ah, Lady Vivian 
— not going } . . . Oh, surely you'll stay 
for one more song ? He's not to be heard 
much in drawing-rooms this season. The 
manager at the Tantalus is so exacting. . . . 
You can't ."^ Ah, so sorry. Have an ice 
or something on your way down. Captain 
Archer is in the tea-room, I know. He'll 
look after you — ' 

The woman with the tea-rose face and 
velvety eyes moved restlessly. 

*Are you tired of this. Aunt Hester?' 
she said to her companion, a comfortable- 
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looking, grey-haired woman, dressed in slight 
mourning, who was surveying the crowd 
through a long-handled eyeglass. 

*No, my dear — tired? Why, he's only 
sung once. Surely you won't go until we 
hear him again ? ' 

The pale face flushed slightly. 

* Edensor is here,' she murmured in a 
low, strained voice. 

The glass dropped suddenly. 

'Nonsense. ... Is he really? But, 
after all, what does it matter ? You needn't 
pretend to see him. I only marvel you 
haven't met before. And so few people 
know, and after all these years. . . .' 

* Hush ! ' said the other, wearily. * It 
doesn't matter, as you say. These contre- 
temps always happen in society. No, he 
is not likely to see me. We will remain. 
That singing is too good to lose.' 

She leant back in her chair once more. 
Her lovely eyes rested on the singer's face 
with the absorbed interest of sympathy and 
appreciation. 

He sang two more songs. Then there 
was a general stir in the crowd, and 
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a simultaneous movement towards the 
door. 

She found herself wedged into her corner 
by moir6 skirts and broad-backed dowagers. 
She rose and glanced at the platform where 
the piano stood. 

A number of people were crowding about 
the young singer. Among them was visible 
the iron-grey head and dark, ironic face of 
Lord Edensor. 

An odd look of repulsion — of fear, of dis- 
like — swept into the woman's expressive 
eyes. 

* So Ae knows him ! ' she said half aloud. 

* What are you saying, Eileen ? ' asked 
her aunt. 

' Nothing, . . .' she murmured vaguely. 
* Nothing. Only let us get away. This 
crush is fearful.' 

* Wouldn't you like to be introduced to 
the new star ? ' asked Lady Hester. * I 
thought you had made up your mind. He 
is a countryman of ours, too.' 

* No — not now — not to-day ! ' exclaimed 
her niece. ' I only want to get away from 
here.' 
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They crushed out through the rusth'ng 
skirts, and down the broad, thronged stair- 
case. 

Here and there an acquaintance stopped 
them, addressing the younger woman as 
Mrs Dacre. But her manner was cold, 
almost to the point of ungraciousness, and 
her lips looked unsmilingly at smiling faces. 

As they passed the tea-room their hostess 
seized them. There was no escape. They 
were dragged in to partake of lukewarm 
tea and Gunter s ices, and give their opinion 
of the new singer. 

* I so value yours, dear Mrs Dacre,' 
gushed Lady Marsh-Duff. ' Your musical 
taste is so correct Don't you think his 
voice is delightful — carries the sentiment of 
the song so thoroughly — makes one feel 
such delicious little sad emotions "i Perhaps 
that's because he's Irish. **The tear and 
the smile," and all that. You would under- 
stand so well. . . • I'm so pleased you 
liked him. Of course, a room is different 
to a theatre, but I had all the hangings 
taken down, and a raised platform. He 
said it was very well arranged. So charm- 
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ing and unaffected, and quite a gentleman, 
which makes it so much pleasanter — for a 
genius. He really is a genius. Arditi and 
Grau and Tosti all say so. The tenors 
are dying of envy. They'll be quite un- 
fashionable this season. Well, we've had a 
surfeit of them, and a baritone is quite a 
delightful change. He's so young, too. 
Let me introduce him to you. You'll be 
charmed, I'm sure. You are so fond of 
music. . . . No? . . . And you must go 
— really. Ah, well ! Another time — another 
time. Good'hyt.^ 

Mrs Dacre and Lady Hester turned away. 
In doing so they faced the door. Entering 
it at the same moment were Lord Edensor, 
Shane O'Connor, and Astley West. 

A curious, chill look came over the face 
of the Marquis. He drew aside, and the 
velvet and the steel-grey eyes met in a 
mute glance of contempt and defiance. 

Then the two women passed on to the 
hall. 

A perfume of violets, a sudden thrill of 
heart, a momentary sense of loss and regret. 
All these remained with the young man, 
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whose eyes followed the grace of those lace- 
covered skirts. 

*Who is that?' he asked eagerly, in a 
low, excited voice. 'That beautiful, pale 
woman — * 

'Mrs Dacre,' said Astley West. *A 
widow, I believe. She lives very quietly, 
but in very good style, in North Audley 
Street The other woman is Lady Hester 
Dusane, her aunt, the most good-natured 
woman in London, and with a mania for 
artists. A capital house for you, O'Connor. 
rU take you there some day, if you like.' 

Shane O'Connor had never had any great 
liking for Astley West, but at that moment 
he felt he could have walked over red-hot 
ploughshares to serve him. 

His dream promised to become reality. 

Of any further or future consequence that 
might attend its embodiment, he never 
thought. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The * most good-natured woman in London ' 
was receiving. 

Amber sunlight filtered through amber 
silk that draped the long windows. Freshly- 
filled flower -boxes decorated the balcony 
without The pretty room was filled with 
a motley assemblage — one of the penalties 
good-nature has to pay for disliking to say 
* No ' to a proposed introduction. 

The fragrance of tea mingled with that 
of narcissiy which formed the floral decora- 
tions. Lady Hester always kept to one 
sort of flower when possible, and London 
florists never speak of impossibility to a 
well-filled purse. 

There was a buzz of voices. Everyone 
was talking at once, and very few were 
listening. Mrs Dacre sat by the tea-table, 
pouring out fragrant Souchong into egg- 
shell china, and wondering rather wearily 
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what her aunt found to amuse her in such 
a tiresome institution as 'a day/ 

She paid litde heed to announcements. 
Indeed, the clatter of tongues made them 
incomprehensible. 

It was with some surprise, therefore, that 
she saw her aunt approaching her, with the 
new singer by her side, about whom all 
London was raving at present 

Her face grew if anything a shade paler ; 
the curved mouth took a prouder curve. 
She remembered with whom she had last 
seen him. 

So coldly did she receive her aunt's 
gushing introduction, that Shane O'Connor 
felt almost rebuffed. It was so unusual 
now to see any face look at him without 
interest, any eyes meet his without wel- 
come. 

He took the cup of tea she offered him 
and remained there,^ feeling, for once, awk- 
ward, and uncomfortable, and nervous. 

She felt constrained to break the silence 
at last 

* How do you like being famous, Mr 
O'Connor?' she asked. 
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*Am I — that?' he said, smiling, * Not 
yet, I fancy. Fame means something more 
than the success of a season. If I lost my 
voice to-morrow, who would remember me 
next year?' 

* You think fame should be imperishable, 
then ? ' 

* Do not you ? To be worth the name at 
all it should be built up in men's memories — 
a thing of many records and achievements. 
What have I done? Nothing to what I 
dreamt of doing when I came to London 
first. Nothing to what I hope to do if 
Fate continues kind.' 

She grew interested, and leant back in 
her chair. He took a vacant one beside her. 

*Tell me,' she said, *why you came to 
London? We are compatriots, you know. 
What would be curiosity in an English 
person is only interest in an Irish one.' 

* I cannot flatter myself that my life or 
misfortunes would interest you,' he said. 
* After all, my history is very commonplace. 
I was poor, I was ambitious, I had a passion 
for music. I came here to try my luck. 
When Fate had proved most adverse, and 
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I was contemplating either a return to 
Killarney, or a plunge into the river, my 
fortunes suddenly changed. I found that 
rare and most unlooked-for thing — a friend 
. . . But I am boring you, Mrs Dacre?' 

* Indeed, you are not,' she said, raising 
her eyes to his face for the first time. *A 
friend, you said?' 

* Yes ; and what is stranger still, a friend 
as powerful as he is disinterested. I owe 
everything to him.' 

*You are indeed fortunate, she said. 
* May one ask his name, or is it a secret ? ' 

* It will never be a secret with me,' 
he said enthusiastically. *He is Lord 
Edensor.' 

The colour rushed to her face. Her lips 
seemed to grow suddenly hard. 

* Oh ! ' she said, in a chilling voice. * Has 
Ae turned the patron of genius.'^ That is 
indeed a matter of congratulation.' 

* Why, do you know him ? ' asked the 
young Irishman, eagerly. 

* I do— not — ^know him,' she answered 
coldly. *Very few women do who have 
any self-respect' 
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The word startled him. It brought back 
that strange scene in the Park. How odd 
that two women, in such different grades 
of society, should apply the same expres- 
sion to the same man ! 

* I — I beg your pardon,* he stammered. 
* I was not aware — I mean I never heard — ' 

* Oh ! you are not likely to hear anything 
to his discredit/ she said. * He is too clever 
for that. But if you will take a word of 
advice from one who wishes you well, do 
not be seen too much with Lord Edensor; 
do not tell people what you have told me 
— that he \^ your friend' 

She turned her head aside and spoke to 
someone else. 

Shane O'Connor rose from his chair, feel- 
ing strangely rebuffed. What had he said, 
that in one moment the beautiful face had 
so changed to him, the lovely eyes grown 
so scornful? He was a novice still in the 
ways of society. He knew nothing of the 
artifices of artificial women. 

Sad and chilled, he turned away, to be 
instantly seized upon by a lady of plump 
proportions and peroxidised hair, who was 
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renowned for giving musical parties without 
ever paying her artists, and who had quite 
a maternal fondness for boys. 

She laid siege to him without the formality 
of an introduction. She flattered him so 
grossly that he felt, for once, his own nation- 
ality had been seriously maligned. 

She wound up by inviting him to a 
luncheon - party one day in the following 
week, and asked his assistance for a charity 
concert she was arranging at her own house 
a month later. 

He accepted both without the slightest 
intention of going to either. Then he 
moved away and amused himself by watch- 
ing the motley crowd. 

A strange-looking woman, with a quantity 
of bizarre jewellery about her, was pointing 
out to a * country cousin ' a few of the cele- 
brities present. 

According to this authority it did not re- 
quire any great amount of genius to become 
a celebrity. You had only to do a particular 
something in a particular way, and everyone 
talked about you. As an illustration, she 
pointed out a lady whose fame rested on 
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the introduction of * spoon-sipping ' her tea. 
She had made quite a number of her friends 
do the same, and people always watched 
them with the most absorbing interest 

It was supposed to be hygienic. 

A little woman, with fluffy hair and a face 
of doll-like innocence, and who had recently 
given to the world a novel, described by 
critics as * blasphemous/ was explaining that 
her non-acquaintance with the Holy Land 
and the books of Veda w6re her sole in- 
spiration when she wrote. 

Everyone repeated the explanation, and 
no one believed it. 

Another lady, portly and imposing-look- 
ing, was holding forth on the benefits of 
Johannis Table Water as the finest anti- 
fat remedy of the century. * I weighed 
fourteen stone and — ^pounds,' she asserted 
proudly. * I've reduced it to twelve — and no 
pounds, in three months!* She exhibited 
a waist that was a credit to her corsetUre^ 
and looked superbly unnatural in contrast 
to her hips and bust. 

* Take my word for it,' she said, * there's 
nothing like Johannis Water. No one need 
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be waistless, or give up horse exercise, if 
they'll only drink it* 

Half-a-dozen women made mental notes 
of the information, and one man, to whom 
the putting on of flesh was as gall and worm- 
wood. 

He had been waiting with some im- 
patience for the Johannis lady's tongue to 
cease its *boId advertisement.' At her first 
pause he burst forth into a somewhat irre- 
levant discourse on the crudities of modern 
literature and modern art. He was a big 
man, with a heavy face and strange eyes, 
and he spoke in a booming, dictatorial 
manner that enforced attention and effectu- 
ally silenced any other adventurous speaker. 

* In France,* he said, * an author or an 
artist can always claim a hearing or an 
expression of his art. He challenges the 
public, and the public decide for him. In 
England, the whole world and meaning of 
art is hampered by the ignorance of pub- 
lishers, who, as a rule, have no intelligence, 
of critics who have less, and a public who 
pretend they are shocked at anything un- 
conventional. England is the one country 
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in the world that is held in bondage by 
the crass stupidity of bygone prejudices. 
It prides itself on pure literature and pure 
art, which mean books suitable to the in- 
tellect of the young person, and classic 
nudity draped to the taste of the British 
matron. It is also the one country that 
delights to feed pigs with pearls, and throw 
husks to — better-class animals. It boasts a 
public which has had its tastes prescribed 
for it so long that it doesn't quite know 
yet how to physic itself. Our literature 
has now been condemned to the tender 
mercies of biassed and erotic women, and 
our Academy spoils any artist it approves, 
by membership. Every year it becomes a 
more melancholy spectacle of bad taste and 
pitiable successes.' 

Shane O'Connor wondered who the bom- 
bastic and self-opiniated individual could be. 
Presently the heavy-lidded eyes lifted them- 
selves and looked curiously at himself. He 
murmured a word to Astley West, and in 
another moment Shane O'Connor found 
himself being introduced to another of the 
celebrities of London society, whose noto- 
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riety was only excelled by his vanity, and 
his contempt for all things pertaining to the 
world that had chosen to worship at his foot- 
stool, and take his decrees as the gospel of 
modern art 

In a word, he was Orton Vyse, novelist, 
raconteur and cynic The Diogenes of the 
nineteenth century, whose tub was a nest of 
supreme luxury, and whose lantern disdained 
any light but that of his own opinions. 

We live in an age when self-assertion has 
become almost a fine art, if it is only suffi- 
ciently asserted. Orton Vyse had done 
nothing else but assert himself from the 
moment that he had heard his first epigram 
quoted as 'original/ It was not original at 
all — hence its success. Since then he had 
gone about the world with a notebook in 
one hand and an excellent memory in the 
other. He advertised arid criticised his 
own books. It was an admirable method, 
and saved people a great deal of trouble. 
They knew exactly the best points of each 
novel, and re-quoted every original epigram. 
A great many were taken from the proverbs 
of Solomon. It is astonishing how admir- 
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ably that book lends itself to the interpre- 
tations of modern society and the mind of 
an Orton Vyse. When he said that *A 
wise son makes a sad father,* everyone 
applauded the idea, and the success of so 
brilliant a jeu d'esprit sent him to the 
further study of so useful a model. 

His philosophical proverbs of modern life 
were soon quite fashionable, and he became 
more in request than ever. 

It was to this celebrated person, about 
whom he had hecU^d so much, that Shane 
O'Connor was now introduced. 

They shook hands at an elevation which 
gave the proceeding the grace of a moving 
pump-handle, and which Orton Vyse had 
invented as an agreeable variation from the 
old-established method. Then the great 
authority boomed at the young artist, with 
the condescension of a critic and the candour 
of a friend. 

'Modern music,' he said, *is altogether 
wrong. It IS too "tuney." It catches the 
ear as a distinct effect instead of merely 
hinting at possibilities. The great art of 
melody is to hint at possibilities, not to give 
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them. It should create a desire — an appetite, 
in fact — and the ear should hunger for more. 
Man never is, but always craves to be, satis- 
fied. Art should stimulate the craving with- 
out satisfying it. Now you, Mr O'Connor, 
I have had the pleasure of hearing you sing 
a perfect melody. It was a complete poem 
wedded to Complete music. What was the 
effect? I went away. I remembered both. 
They troubled my brain, and, in fact, / never 
went to hear you again ! Of course, it was 
no fault of yours. Your voice is an admir- 
able gift, and you sing artistically ; but do, 
I entreat you, be careful in your choice of 
songs. There are more singers ruined by 
bad songs than by bad voices — women par- 
ticularly. Women never know how to select 
a song. They look at the key and the 
compass, and go home and try it, and then 
inflict their friends with it. I heard a girl 
the other day singing Marzial's " Loving, yet 
Leaving," in a drawing-room. I never ex- 
perienced such mental agony. I went to her 
mother and asked her if she understood the 
sentiment of the song. Of course she did 
not ; she had never even read the words. I 
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then informed her that it was a declaration 
of illicit love on the part of a man to a 
woman. That it ought only to be sung by 
a man. That to hear such words as — 

" Hold me not, love me not, 
Let me retrieve thee," 

sung by a young girl, was more than in- 
delicate. It was inartistic. And this is 
only one out of a hundred instances I could 
mention. The whole art of song- writing 
wants remodifying ; so does modern ballad- 
singing. When a woman sings the senti- 
ments of a man, or a man those of a woman, 
it is not only unnatural, it is indecent ; and 
when a stout female stands on a concert 
platform and squeaks out nursery songs 
about babies and angelic beggar girls, and 
golden ladders, one can only marvel at the 
endurance of the British public. However, 
no earthquake will condescend to visit these 
degenerate isles, so we can only show our 
appreciation of musical art by not listening 
to it. That is why society always talks 
when music is going on. It would go mad 
if it didn't, and we should have to ballot for 
admission into lunatic asylums.' 
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He stopped, not for want of breath or 
want of subject. His resources in both lines 
were infinite. 

Quite a crowd had gathered round him, 
and hung breathlessly on the pearls of wis- 
dom scattered 'by that eloquent tongue. 
Shane O'Connor felt inclined to laugh, but 
when he saw the grave faces around he 
restrained the inclination. 

*You were speaking about melody being 
a mistake,* he said, ' but surely it is the one 
thing that lives in men's minds. I cannot 
separate the idea of music and melody. 
Even Wagner had to condescend to use 
them together sometimes, and all the best 
operas have been melodious. Look at 
** Faust." From first bar to last it is one 
feast of melody, and yet one never wearies 
of it' 

• " Faust " ? ' said Orton Vyse. * Ah, I have 
heard it twice. It struck me the first time 
as being weak but tuneful; the second, as 
tuneful, but weak. I hardly think I shall 
give it a third hearing/ 

Shane O'Connor felt somewhat indignant. 
'Faust' was his ideal opera. He knew it 
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from cover to cover. He had heard it 
whenever it was to be heard. 

* Permit me to ask/ he said abruptly, *if 
you have ever written an opera yourself?' 

* I-— oh, no/ said the great authority. * I 
have never found a suitable libretto/ 
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CHAPTER XIV 

That night Shane O'Connor went straight 
to his rooms after the theatre. He felt 
wearied — a little perplexed — and a little 
unhappy. 

It is one of the privileges of youth to 
enjoy unhappiness. In later years we do 
not consider it a luxury, or an adequate 
compensation for wrinkles. But wrinkles 
were still far off from the young Irishman's 
smooth brow, and this curious haunting 
memory af a face and personality were only 
tinged by melancholy, and unconscious of 
poignant grief. 

He wondered why her whole manner had 
altered when he had spoken of Lord Eden- 
sor as his friend. 

As he sat there alone, smoking and 

pondering over past events, it suddenly 

occurred to him that he had never yet 
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mentioned Lord Edensor's name without 
it having a visible effect on the hearer. 

Was there anything strange about this 
man ? He was to all appearance immensely 
rich, yet he scarcely entertained or went 
into any society. In his own house he 
never received more than half-a-dozen 
people at a time, and they were always 
men. It was true he called himself a 
woman-hater. It was also true that he had 
been at Lady Marsh- Duff's, and had seemed 
to know a good many society women, but 
still there had been odd looks — whispers. 
Shane O'Connor wondered what it all meant. 

That beautiful, proud face of Mrs Dacre's 
haunted him. He had never seen one to 
compare with it. He wondered who she 
really was. Astley West could tell him 
nothing, except that Lady Hester had 
brought her to town for the season. She 
was supposed to be a widow, but whether 
by grdce de Dieu or a burial certificate he 
could not say. 

He smoked and reflected, and wondered 
at it all. 

There was no one he could ask. It 
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would have seemed disloyal to him to make 
inquiries respecting his benefactor of his 
own personal friends. Besides, they would 
tell him no more than he knew — that he 
was eccentric, that he loved ease, luxury 
and beauty, that he hated women, and had 
a curious, almost morbid, curiosity respect- 
ing the vagaries of youth. 

His life might not be very useful or very 
brilliant, but at least it was harmless after 
all. A rich man is surely privileged to live 
his own life according to his own fancy. 
If wealth has no other advantage, it at 
least affords independence to the possessor. 

The young Irishman threw away his last 
cigarette, quenched his thirst with a moder- 
ate whisky and seltzer, and then went to 
bed. 

His dreams were haunted all night by 
a lovely white dove with the velvety be- 
seeching eyes of a woman, and for ever 
in pursuit of it, or coiling about its trem- 
bling pinions, was a huge serpent. 

He woke at last, feverish and restless. 

The clock on the chimney-piece was 
softly chiming eight. 
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He rang for his tea and letters, which 
were brought in by the page-boy, as 
usual. 

He lay back on the pillows in laiy con- 
tent, glancing at the different handwritings 
and opening none. 

A faint perfume of violets reached him 
from one. It recalled the touch of a lace 
flounce sweeping by his feet It was the 
one scent he was for ever to associate 
with Eileen Dacre. He tore it open im- 
patiently. 

'Dear Mr O'Connor' (he read), — 'It 
will seem very strange that I should write 
to you. It will seem stranger still that I 
should ask you a favour. Do not mention 
to anyone what I said to you yesterday on 
the subject of Lord Edensor. Do not let 
it make any apparent difference in your 
association with him, but take a word of 
advice as you would from a sister — a 
friend. You are very young, very en- 
thusiastic, but our race are proverbially 
keen-sighted, and can read character accu- 
rately. Use your sight, use your ears, use 
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your judgment. No amount of ** favours 
received " needs superabundant gratitude, 
and in your present enthusiasm you may 
lose sight of the future. 

* I could tell you much. I could tell you 
of men — even young and innocent as your- 
self — who have lived to curse the hour 
they knew this man ; of women who have 
learnt that he has a nature without scruple, 
a heart without mercy. A day may come 
when you will believe me, a day may come 
when you will have to choose between his 
friendship and your own self-respect. In 
that day you will judge my motives more 
justly than you can at present. I have 
written this letter in a moment of impulse 
(Irish impulse let us say), and that will 
plead my excuse for what may seem bad 
taste, but I assure you is only a sincere 
interest. — Yours, Eileen Dacre. 

^Private' 

Once — twice did Shane O'Connor read 
this strange missive. He felt it was a 
warning, and that only a very real interest 
in himself could have induced it 
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Yet he was not flattered, he was only 
disturbed. Those words, * a sister — a friend,' 
did not even bring a smile to his lips. 

This woman was, doubtless, years older 
than himself. She knew life, she had 
suffered. What feeling had actuated her in 
warning him about some danger she recog- 
nised and he, as yet, had never suspected? 

The letter was so frank, so unconventional, 
that he could only regret it was impossible 
to answer. 

Instinctively he felt that any written 
response would seem tactless and in bad 
taste. If ever he saw her again — Of 
course he would meet her. Lady Hester 
had begged him to call in on her 'days' 
as often as he could. Besides, there were 
other houses, other chances. The round 
of society is a very circumscribed one. It 
is too much attached to itself, as represented 
by important units, not to bring those units 
together as often as possible. 

He rose and took his bath and went in to 
breakfast, leaving his other letters unopened. 
While trifling over fried bacon and poached 
eggs, he amused himself by a careless perusal 
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of them. Some were invitations, some were 
from anonymous admirers. There was a 
playful, half-reproachful note from Lord 
Edensor, acknowledging repayment of a 
portion of that debt which weighed so 
heavily on Shane O'Connor's soul. Every 
time he received his salary he set aside some 
portion for this purpose, and in spite of 
Edensor's ridicule and objections had insisted 
on recompensing him for the last nine 
months' expenses. 

* Why did you not come in to-night ? ' the 
letter concluded. * I was alone ; I should 
have been glad of your company. Lunch 
with me to-day at the Savoy, 1.30. We will 
drive down to Richmond afterwards. I'll 
bring you back in time for the theatre.' 

Shane O'Connor threw down the note. 

* I will not go,' he said. * Rural scenes 
have no charm in his companionship. He 
calls Nature a mistake, and poisons the air 
with aphorisms. No. ... I shall wire an 
excuse and have a day to myself on the 
river. I can catch the 11. 15 from Padding- 
ton, get up to Taplow, and have a lovely idle 
time, and take my lunch in Clevedon Woods.' 
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He locked away his letters, got into 
flannels, crammed the score of a new 
operetta into his pocket, and leaving word 
that he would be away all day, he sprang 
into a passing hansom and was driven off to 
Paddington. It was quite a long time since 
he had had a whole day to himself, and he 
felt like a schoolboy going for a treat — only a 
schoolboy would not have been satisfied with 
his own company, and Shane O'Connor was 
perfectly content with that. He felt as if 
he wanted to get the taste of London out 
of his mouth — the taint of poisoned sins 
and impure teachings and false morality 
out of his mind. To be alone with Nature, 
under blue sky and budding trees, to rest 
body and mind, and dream, as of old, that 
life might mean something great and 
noble. 

It had not seemed to mean it yet — not as 
interpreted by the men and women he had 
come in contact with. 

One of Lord Edensor's sayings came back 
to him as he rowed himself down with the 
flowing tide and caught the sparkle of sun- 
light on the dancing water. 
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'You must see life,* he had said. *It is 
the only thing that makes it worth the bore 
of living.' 

And Shane O'Connor had asked if * see- 
ing life' meant studying only that portion 
of it that was never to be seen by day- 
light 

He knew that neither Lord Edensor nor 
any of his set would appreciate such a simple 
form of enjoyment as rowing oneself down 
the quiet river in the warm spring noon, or 
resting in some shady backwater alone, to 
dream and think, and wonder about that 
mysterious*thing — the future. 

Shane O'Connor was always dreaming 
about the future now. He was covetous of 
fame. He longed for countless laurels, and 
when he had won them, well, all he wanted 
to do with them now was to cast them down 
at the feet of one woman, for sake of a smile 
from her proud, sweet lips. 

There is a strong element of romance in 
the Celtic temperament. It makes them 
admirable lovers, and faithful so long as the 
love is unattainable. 
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The accidents and ironies of life are often 
ascribed to Fate. 

When, therefore, another boat shot sud- 
denly into the shady backwater where Shane 
O'Connor lay dreaming, and a woman in a 
sailor hat and serge gown, and another woman 
in a simple bonnet and striptd /ou/ard, came 
almost side by side with his own skiff, he 
recognised them with that recognition of 
some directing power, that serves to em- 
phasize the theory of destiny. 

In the boat were Lady Hester Dusane, and 
her niece, Eileen Dacre. The latter blushed 
rosy red as she met the young man's astonished 
gaze. Lady Hester gave him her usual 
cheery greeting and cordial smile. 

Explanations following the greeting, only 
showed a delightful unanimity of tastes 
brought about by the sunshine, and the 
unusual warmth of opening spring. The 
surprise swept away all embarrassment, and 
presently the two boats were speeding side 
by side down to the famous woods, where 
permission for luncheon was readily accorded. 

Shane produced his modest basket, which 
he had procured at the little river-side inn, 
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and Lady Hester produced hers, which was 
far more elaborate, as befitted her sense of 
comfort and her need of sustenance. 

It was a marvellous picnic-basket, and 
contained compartments for everything, and 
delicacies enough for half-a-dozen people. 

It seemed to Shane O'Connor as if for one 
enchanted hour the world stood still, and life 
became sweet beyond all dreams. This 
gracious, soft-eyed woman was so different 
to the grande dame of society that he could 
hardly believe she was the same. 

Small wonder was it that Eileen Dacre 
awoke all the pent-up enthusiasm of a nature 
always romantic and inherently chivalrous. 
He knew she had suffered ; he felt she was 
unhappy, and his ardent, boyish soul seemed 
on fire with longing to avenge the suffering 
and atone for the unhappiness. He felt 
capable of any sacrifice if it would avert the 
threatening shadow that seemed to darken 
life for her, and in some mysterious way she 
felt this. For sympathy has a language of 
its own ; it is the key to all human know- 
ledge and human comprehension. But the 
key is only in the hand of those who have 
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stripped themselves of vanity and egotism, 
who have grown humble in their own sight, 
and by whom self is slain at the feet of self, 
for sake of love. 

Not weeks or months of ordinary inter- 
course would have done what this idle, 
golden day did. It stripped life of its con- 
ventional chain armour. It left speech and 
laughter their natural outlet It was as 
great a relief to Eileen Dacre to be natural, 
as it is to a society woman to slip into a 
dressing-gown, and appear without the em- 
bellishments of pearl powder and curling- 
tongs. She forgot the world and its vileness 
and hypocrisy while gazing into those frank, 
boyish eyes, and listening to his hopes and 
dreams and somewhat Quixotic fancies. 
She felt that longing that only a pure woman 
ever feels (the longing that is the divine gift 
of motherhood), to shelter and protect from 
evil blasts and poisoned airs this opening 
blossom of youth. 

In the freedom and unconventionality of this 
chance meeting she only remembered their 
common nationality, their interest in each 
other. He forgot her warnings, her strange 
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letter ; he only remembered she was a beauti- 
ful woman, a noble woman, and that his 
heart had elected to worship her. 

All too swiftly the time sped; only too 
soon the commonplace necessity of catching 
trains asserted itself to the prosaic mind of 
Lady Hester. 

* You may sit chattering here all day, but 
I have a dinner-party to-night!' she ex- 
claimed, and Shane O'Connor had to help 
re-pack the wonderful basket, and replace it 
in the boat, and console himself with the 
reflection that there was still the train. 

One blissful moment he stood with her 
alone, and obeyed a swift impulse to 
say, 'Thank you, I shall remember your 
warning.' 

She looked at him. The scarlet blood 
again flushed her cheek. * I thought you 
would understand,' she said. Then Lady 
Hester's voice broke in, and for the rest of 
the journey there, was no opportunity for 
confidence. 



CHAPTER XV 

That night Shane O'Connor sang and acted 
as he had never done before. The audience 
were enchanted, and Lord Edensor, who 
was in his usual box, was electrified. 

*Why — what has come to the boy?' he 
asked himself, and his face grew hard and 
his eyes grew uneasy. * He seems like a 
new creature ; his looks, his very voice, are 
altered I ' 

When the second act was over, he went 
out into the foyer. Orton Vyse was there, 
booming forth, as usual, on Art and the 
general inferiority of everything that Orton 
Vyse had not invented. 

*Ah, Edensor,' he said, as he saw the 
Marquis, * I was wondering if you were here. 
Your young genius has turned out quite a 
rara avis after all. He is positively en- 
chanting to-night. To hear him sing of 
love almost makes one believe in it again,' 
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* In love?* The Marquis started ever so 
slightly. 

'Yes — takes one back to Arcadia, and 
nightingales, and roses, and days when 
women wore muslin gowns cut down to their 
shoulder-blades, and worked samplers, and 
had all the primitive virtues. The modern 
woman has lost all the virtues, but she still 
believes in the shoulder-blades.' 

' Is it a discussion on the irrepressible 
feminine?' inquired a voice — the voice of 
Astley West. He always loved to hover 
within hearing radius of Orton Vyse. He 
was of inestimable service to journalists 
since his proverbs had become fashionable. 

*No, on the assertive male,' answered 
the great authority. ' I was telling Edensor 
his proUgi had fairly astonished me to- 
night. * 

* What an argument in favour of pure art' 

* Yes, his art is pure, as yet. At his age 
we all appear as we are ; at yours and mine, 
Edensor, we all try to appear as we are not. 
But, as I was saying, I detect signs of 
change. He has wandered in Arcadia, or 
our nearest approach to it He has learnt 
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the meaning of beauty. He has listened to 
the Pipe of enchantment.' 

(* Groves of Fulham, and pipes of Pan/ 
murmured Astley West, with an amused 
smile.) 

'One detects a subtle difference in the 
rendering of that " Ode to Venus," ' continued 
Orton Vyse. 'The hero breathes it to a 
bourgeois ideal, the interpreter to a goddess 
who has already inflamed his fancy and 
taught him the divinity of sex. ... He is 
just at the age to believe in the divinity of 
sex, but where is the goddess ? Do you 
know, Edensor ? You are keeper of morals 
to him, are you not ? * 

* Not that I am aware of,' said Lord 
Edensor, who hated Orton Vyse on the 
principle of 'two of a trade.' 'And you are 
talking great nonsense, if one may be per- 
mitted to say so.' 

'One may/ said Orton Vyse, languidly. 
'Anything else is beyond ordinary com- 
prehension. . . . Ah, there is the bell. I 
am going to discover Juliet, if she is in 
the house. Romeo's* eyes are still self- 
betraying/ 

M 
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He sauntered away, and Lord Edensor 
returned to his box. 

He, too, kept a watchful eye for Juliet, 
but he was unable to detect her presence 
by the wandering compass of Romeo's 
attention. Indeed, he sang as if oblivious 
of the audience and only absorbed in his 
part When the curtain fell at last, after 
so many recalls that the young singer was 
weary of taking them, Edensor went behind 
the scenes. 

He found Shane O'Connor thrown back 
in his chair, trembling and utterly ex- 
hausted. 

'Come, come,' he said, 'what is the 
matter ? This will never do, my dear boy. 
Have some champagne. What have you 
been doing to get into such a state .^' 

Shane O'Connor laughed somewhat 
weakly. ' IVe been on the river all day,' 
he said. ' I suppose it has knocked me 
up. It's so long since I had a row, I forgot 
about the evening.' 

'The river?' Lord Edensor poured out 
a glass of champagne. He always supplied 
the dressing-rooms. * What took you up 
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the river of kll places?' he asked, as he 
brought over a tumbler of the foaming 
liquid to the young man. 

* A fancy,' he answered. * It was such 
a perfect day, and I felt sick of London.' 

* I asked you to come with me to Rich- 
mond.' 

' I know, but that's very little better. 
Its only pretty, and suburban and decora- 
tive. I wanted a real bit of Nature.' 

'You got it, I hope?' 

'Oh, yes! I felt all the better for it, 
but I got home late, and had no time for 
dinner, and I suppose this is the reaction.' 

Lord Edensor was watching him keenly.' 

'You are quite sure,' he said, 'that you 
had no motive for this sudden freak? 
Were you alone?' 

Shane O'Connor coloured boyishly. 'At 
first, yes,' he said. ' But I met some people 
I knew, and we had lunch together in the 
woods.' 

'Women — I suppose?' 

Shane O'Connor felt somewhat resentful 
of this catechism. 

' Ladies,' he said coldly. ' Perhaps you 
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know them. They were Lady Hester 
Dusane and her niece, Mrs Dacre.' 

Surprise and distrust shot a sudden in- 
terrogation from Lord Edensor's cold grey 
eyes. 

' Oh ! ... so you know Lady Hester,' he said 
presently. * Rather an odd person, isn't she ? ' 

*She is a very kind-hearted person,' 
answered Shane O'Connor. 

*The sort of woman who would found 
a home for stray dogs and cats,' sneered 
Lord Edensor, 'and isn't too particular 
about the character of her female friends. 
Always has a distressed relative hanging 
on to her skirts. You mentioned a niece, 
I think?' • 

* I mentioned Mrs Dacre,' said the young 
man, coldly. 

'Ah, yes; one of the pale, frigid style 
of beauties. Perhaps you admire that 
style, though ? ' 

'I do — immensely.' 

A sudden frown darkened Lord Edensor's 
brow. He drank off a tumbler of cham- 
pagne, then he laughed. 

* I hope you're not going to start a 
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romance,' he said. * It will ruin your career, 
more especially if the subject of it is a 
diclassie of Eileen Dacre's style.' 

Shane O'Connor grew very pale. 

He rose and called to his dresser. He 
felt that Lord Edensor's presence had 
suddenly become insupportable. 

There was silence for a few moments. 
Lord Edensor fingered his cigarette case 
and watched the young man critically. 

*You will come to supper with me to- 
night?' he asked presently. * It is a long 
time since you've done me that honour.' 

The sneer fell harmless for once. Shane 
O'Connor hardly noticed it 

* I think not to-night,' he answered lan- 
guidly. ' I do really feel knocked up. I'd 
be very bad company, and I'll go straight 
to bed.' 

' How you do preserve the virtues of 
youth ! ' said Lord Edensor. * Fancy pre- 
ferring bed to the Savoy, or Caf6 Royale, 
and the sparkle of champagne. Well, I 
suppose you must have your way.' 

He began to smoke. He looked annoyed, 
but kept himself well in hand. 
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' How did you get to know these people ? * 
he asked abruptly. 

'What people?' Shane O'Connor was 
in the hands of his dresser now, and his 
face was averted. 

* Lady Hester and her niece.' 

' Astley West took me there first— about 
a week ago.' 

He knew day and date, but he was not 
going to betray it. 

'What did you think of them?' 

* I thought them very charming women.* 
*A11 women are charming on a first 

acquaintance. What about the second? 
It was rather odd they should be also on 
the river. Had they no man with them ? ' 
'No. Mrs Dacre rows splendidly.' 
Lord Edensor continued smoking and 
moralising as was his wont. 

' She is one of the few women in London 
who doesn't paint,' he said presently, as he 
toyed with a rouge pot. *In that respect 
she is right She looks less vulgar than 
the "made-up ones." Why do English- 
women make up so badly ? Even the papers 
notice it when they speak of church parade 
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— perhaps it is their way of showing religious 
convictions. There's a good deal about 
"tiring the head" and "painting the face" 
in the Bible, and it always strikes me that 
the women look worse on Sunday than any 
other day. You never go to church parade, 
so you are spared an infliction. But no one 
will believe you are a Christian. We all carry 
prayer-books and discuss the sermon. It is 
very edifying and gives us an appetite for 
our luncheon that we never get on any week- 
day. I have seen quite surprising effects 
from a fashionable sermon — I mean a 
fashionable preacher. The sermon is, of 
course, quite unimportant Most tonics 
are. It is their effect we look for.' 

He poured himself out some more cham- 
pagne. 

Shane O'Connor made no attempt to join 
in the conversation. He was, truth to tell, 
getting a little weary of this sort of talk. 

He knew it all so well, this so-called cant 
of society, this superficial cleverness, this per- 
petual straining after epigram by way of effect, 
this perpetual sneer at all things good and 
simple. 
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A curious revulsion of feeling swept over 
him. The pure breath of the country seemed 
to linger still on his lips, and this tainted 
atmosphere grew distasteful. 

Lord Edensor talked on. He was in a 
savage frame of mind, but he had too much 
tact to display temper. He recognised in 
Shane O'Connor characteristics quite apart 
from those of most young men he had known. 
He felt there was a point beyond which he 
had never gone, beyond which he might 
never dare to go. At times it irritated, at 
times tempted him. 

There are minds that evil never smirches, 
because its coarseness disgusts even before 
its consequences have whispered of penalty. 

Lord Edensor declared that the true test 
of originality was the invention of its own 
particular sin. Judged by this standard, 
Shane O'Connor was not original. Perhaps 
that was no loss. At least, he had not felt it 
to be so yet 

He felt glad when Lord Edensor dropped 
Mrs Dacre's name out of the conversation. 
It' seemed a desecration to bring it into this 
room, among the paints and pigments, the 
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false jewels and wigs and perfumery, the 
flowers that other women had sent to him, 
the heaps of scented notes that they wrote 
him from day to day. 

He had discovered that to be a popular 
actor or singer meant also to challenge 
women's notice, and to become a mark at 
which fashionable frailty might shoot the 
arrows of vagrant fancy. 

He often felt humiliated, he rarely felt 
flattered. The letters remained unanswered, 
the appointments unkept, the waiting victorias 
were unentered, and the women so disdained 
took their own revenge. 

To-night, as Lord Edensor paced to and 
fro the little, hot dressing-room, his eye 
fell on a heap of these notes, unopened 
still. 

He turned them over. He knew some of 
the crests and monograms only too well. 

* Do you ever think,' he said suddenly to 
the young man, ' what a revenge you could 
take on these foolish creatures ? ' 

* How ? ' asked Shane O'Connor, curiously. 
He was in his ordinary clothes now, and 

the dresser had left the room. 
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* How ? ' Lord Edensor smiled strangely. 
*Why, by asking your own price of the 
husbands.' 

The hot blood rushed to the very brow of 
the young Irishman. 

' Do you take me for a cur ? ' he said 
hoarsely. 'Why, if I were starving, and I 
knew that one of those letters meant a fortune 
to me, I wouldn't put it to such a use! I 
have some pride still, Lord Edensor.' 

'Yes, one has heard a great deal about 
Irish pride,' said Lord Edensor, coolly. * But 
adversity is a hard taskmaster, and popularity 
is an unstable friend. If you wish to rule 
society you must rule it by fear. It is a 
cowardly beast, and has strange lairs in 
which to hide its secrets. What do you do 
with these interesting missives?' he asked 
abruptly. 

* Burn them, or tear them up. They are 
nearly all alike.' 

' I am quite sure of that. A woman's love- 
making always is. She begins with" an 
apology and ends with a sentiment. She is 
alternately trying to impress you with her 
blushes, and allure you by her boldness. She 
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always says she is unwise, and then signs her 
full name.' 

Shane O'Connor listened quietly. He 
gathered up the scented notes and thrust 
them into the pocket of his light overcoat 

Lord Edensor looked at him. 

* I suppose/ he said, * it is only letters — as 
yet ? ' He laughed, his slow, slighting laugh, 
and took up his hat. 

' I thought I had noticed a change in you 
lately/ he went on. 

The handsome boyish face grew stormy. 

* Lord Edensor,' he said, * your knowledge 
of life has taught you many things. Hasn't 
it taught you that all rules have an excep- 
tion ? ' 

* Not in the case of a popular singer,' 
answered Lord Edensor, coolly. ' But you 
haven't come to the " diamond stage " of 
popularity yet. Perhaps Mrs Dacre will 
introduce you to it.' 

The look in Shane O'Connor's eyes said 
more than words as he turned on his heel 
and left the dressing-room. 



CHAPTER XVI 

His hand clenched, his blood was boiling 
with indignation as he walked swiftly away 
from the stage door with Lord Edensor's 
mocking voice ringing in his ears. 

The name of his idol seemed polluted by 
that insult He wondered how he had re- 
frained from striking it back on the lips that 
had uttered it 

The sense of * benefits rendered ' weighed 
upon him as an intolerable burden. But 
for them he could have spoken the truth 
of his feelings ; but for them he could 
have thrust this mocking cynic from his* 
presence and broken with him for ever. 

But he had eaten his bread and accepted 
his aid ; he was in his debt for many 
things. It was impossible to forget all 
this. The loyalty and fidelity of his nature 
rendered it so, in spite of his growing dis- 
like and distrust of his benefactor. 

i88 
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Whether Edensor's motive had been en- 
tirely disinterested, whether he had some 
object in view not yet unveiled, Shane 
O'Connor could not tell, but whispers and 
rumours could scarcely fail to awaken some 
distrust and some uneasiness, even in one 
not apt to be suspicious. 

That warning of Eileen Dacre's had 
opened his eyes to many things he would 
rather not have seen. She knew Edensor, 
and he knew her. That was beyond doubt 
Yet Shane O'Connor had never heard their 
names coupled together, or seen them meet 
with the smallest acknowledgment of ac- 
quaintanceship. 

As he hurried homewards he was con- 
scious of bitter rage and wounded pride. 
He hated himself for the weakness that had 
led to his present position. It seemed to 
him it would have been better to have 
starved, as he had been on the verge of 
doing, than to have mounted to fame by 
the ladder of so doubtful a generosity. 

Something within him had taken alarm 
at Lord Edensor 's manner ; his trust and 
loyalty had received a sudden shock. 
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He turned into his own quiet street with 
a sense of relief. He noticed a woman walk- 
ing slowly before him. Something in the 
grace and ease of the figure struck him as 
familiar. A few paces brought him to her 
side. She slightly turned, and he saw it 
was the same woman who had spoken to 
him in the Park. He had not seen her 
since that night in Piccadilly when he had 
made his first appearance. The recogni- 
tion was mutual. 

She stopped, and he did the same. He 
noted then how changed she was in these 
brief months. Hollow-eyed, haggard even 
through rouge and powder ; the curved lips 
had grown hard and set, the brilliant eyes 
held a savage and resentful expression. 

*Ah!' she said, *so we've met again. 
Have you grown too great and famous to 
speak to me?' 

* No,' he said simply ; * I shall always look 
upon you as my pioneer of good luck. Each 
time we have met it has meant a turn of 
fortune's wheel, and always for the better.' 

'What a boy you are still!' she said. 
* You believe in good luck ? ' 
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He laughed. *Of course I do. You 
wouldn't have me false to my national in- 
heritance — superstition ? ' 

* No/ she said slowly ; * I wouldn't have 
you false to anything — least of all yourself. 
Tell jne,' she went on abruptly, *is Fate still 
kind to you.^ I know you are famous, of 
course, I've heard you and seen you often, 
and I've heard what people say of you. 
Perhaps I ought to tell you ; I don't know. 
. . . After all, it's not my concern. A man 
can always take care of himself. As a rule, 
to warn him against a thing is the surest 
way to make him do it' 

' What do you wish to warn me against ? ' 
he asked curiously. 

She looked round. The street was almost 
deserted. 

'Where do you live?* she said. 

* Here — a few doors down.' 

* I suppose it would shock your landlady's 
morals if you took me in for half an hour ? 
What I want to say is not easy to say in 
the street.' 

* I have no landlady,' he said laughing ; 
*on1y a landlord, and I rarely see him. 
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Besides, I don't want to seem always in- 
hospitable. If you don't object to coming 
to my rooms it is not for me to do so.' 

* Oh, I have no character to lose,' she said 
bitterly. 'You have — perhaps? There 
might be someone, who, if she heard — ^ 

He coloured ever so slightly. 

' There is no one/ he said, * to care what 
I do.' 

He led the way and opened the door with 
his latch-key. 

They met no one. He entered his sitting- 
room and turned up the gas, and threw over- 
coat and hat down on the couch. 

She took a chair and gazed round curi- 
ously. 

' I always judge a man by his rooms,' she 
said. ' Thank goodness ! yours are — manly.' 

He laughed, and went over to a cellar- 
ette, which he unlocked, and produced a 
spirit-stand and syphon of seltzer. 

* Not for me,' she said abruptly. * I have 
not descended to that yet ; perhaps the day 
will come when I shall fly to it as my last 
refuge.' 

She looked at him again. 
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'I wonder,' she said, 'if you will be 
offended at what I am going to say.' 

* I can't promise,' he said, * till I hear it' 

* You are still a friend of Lord Edensor's ? ' 

* Yes,' he said, in some surprise. 

* Have you ever thought,' she said slowly, 
' that you may have to pay too heavy a price 
for — success ? ' 

' What do you mean ? ' 

Again she looked at him keenly, as if she 
was searching for something in his face 
beneath its boyish frankness and its won- 
derful youth. 

* I . . . I can't understand you,' she said. 
* I never met a man who was — virtuous 
— and not a fool. You are so different to 
the morbid, erotic youth of the day. You 
always seem to me as if you had looked at 
sin through other people's eyes, and judged 
it out of your own soul. When I have 
heard you sing I have believed in purity 
and God once more. I wonder if it is only 
acting. I wonder if you believe in them too.' 

* It is not always an easy matter,' he said, 
'but I have not lost every illusion yet.' 

'Sit there,' she said abruptly, pointing 

N 
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to an opposite chair, *and smoke if you 
wish. It makes talking easier, and you 
will listen more patiently. I tell you 
frankly you won't like what I am going 
to say. If I were wise, perhaps, I would 
go away and never say it. Still, I was 
interested in you from the night we had 
that strange talk. You are the only man 
I ever met who treated me as ... as if 
you remembered I was a woman, and that 
even women such as I have some feeling, 
some self-respect, some memory.' 

He had lit a cigarette. He leant 
back in the chair and looked at her, 
quite unconscious of how that youth and 
beauty of his appealed to her sex. 

Therein lay for women his irresistible 
charm. 

'Well, well,' she went on abruptly, 
* I am not going to drivel. I must come 
to the point. When I met you last, you 
told me Lord Edensor had befriended you, 
that his interest had served you, that you 
were about to attain the hearing you 
wanted and had thought impossible. You 
have realised all this in one year?' 



I 
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'Yes/ he said, *in one year. It seems 
like a fairy tale, but it is true.' 

*And in that year/ she said, 'have 
you been constantly in Lord Edensor's 
society ? ' 

* Oh, no r he said ; * for six months he 
was away abroad. Indeed, I have had to 
study so hard that I have seen very little 
of him lately/ 

Her eyes flashed. * I am glad of that,* 
she said. ' 1 1 makes things easier. Per- 
haps you wonder how I — how a woman 
in my position knows anything of Lord 
Edensor/ 

He looked embarrassed. * I — I never 
thought about it,' he said. 

* That is not quite true,* she said simply, 
*but do not imagine you are going to hear 
any commonplace tale of woman's wrongs 
to be laid at this man's door. No . . . 
it is a very different story I have to tell.' 

She drew out a flimsy lace handkerchief 
and pressed it for a moment to her lips. 
Then she went on speaking, twisting the 
fragile cambric between restless fingers in 
her agitation. 
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* Every woman/ she said, *has some one 
human creature that she loves. I had 
one — my only brother. He was as hand- 
some as ... as you; as gifted, in a way, 
as you. In an evil hour he came across 
this man. He has always posed as an Art 
patron, you know, and Art embraces many 
professions. My brother had come to 
London. He lived in a poor street, he 
painted pictures that no one ever saw, 
even as you wrote music that no one ever 
heard. Lord Edensor set him up in a 
studio that was the envy of half London, 
brought wealthy and titled people to have 
their portraits painted, got him commissions 
innumerable. It went on for a year; 
I think you have said you have been 
famous for — a year? . . . Then, one 
spring morning, my brother was found, 
in that wonderful studio, lying on his 
face before a just - completed por- 
trait. ... He had blown his brains 
out.' 

The flimsy handkerchief was in shreds 
now. The face that looked back to 
Shane O'Connor was pale and terrible. 
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*The reason?' he asked, in a low voice, 
appalled by her strange aspect. 

'Temporary madness,' they said. *Oh! 
Lord Edensor's charity produces very 
strange results. I could tell you other 
stories, but what need ? Stories of mothers 
who have lived to hate their own sons . . . 
of women who have had their lives ruined 
by his influence. He respects nothing, he 
fears nothing. He corrupts youth, he 
laughs at virtue. He plays with the 
crimes of men, the follies of women, as 
a child plays with its toys. His nature 
seems altogether evil. No woman's name 
is sacred to him, and for every secret he 
has unearthed he has claimed his own 
price. How has he blinded you? how has 
he made you believe in him ? But per- 
haps the time isn't ripe yet. . . . How 
pale you look. Do you mean to say all 
this is news to you? Do you walk 
through life blindfolded?' 

*No . . . ' saiid the young man, in a 
strange, stifled voice. * It is not news. 
I knew he was not a good man, but I 
never imagined he was as bad as you say.' 
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'There is no word bad enough for him,' 
she said bitterly. * People tolerate him 
because they are afraid of him, because 
he is rich and powerful. But no one 
respects him, and to be a friend of his 
means social ruin. ... Be on your guard. 
It will not be long before he shows you 
the cloven foot. Edensor's generosity is 
no light burden. Have you ever heard 
the story of his marriage ? ' 

Shane O'Connor started. 

* Marriage ! Do you mean to say he 
was ever married?' 

*Yes/ she said. * It is not generally 
known. He had not come into the title 
then. Besides, they have been separated 
for years. He fell in love with a beautiful 
Irish girl he met in Connemara, and a 
fortnight afterwards he married her. Then 
he took her abroad in his yacht. Six 
months later she returned, so altered that 
her own mother hardly knew her. She 
refused to live with him. ... She brought 
an action for divorce on a charge so 
horrible that the case was tried in camera. 
The judge, however, only gave a judicial 
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separation. Her mother died of grief. 
Then she went to live with a relation, 
an aunt in London, I believe. Scarcely any- 
one knows the story. I used to know her. 
We went to the same school in Paris.' Her 
eyes fell. * To think,' she said, * that we were 
girls together, that we laughed and jested, 
and talked of — love — together. Love ! ' . . . 
her lips curled scornfully. * Is there such 
a thing in this world of shams, of lustful 
senses and jaded tastes? Are women ever 
anything but the prey of men, the sport 
of their passions, the victims of their 
cruelty? Our road is the same, be virtue 
or vice its passport. A little hour of 
pleasure when we close our eyes and 
drift and dream. A long, dark night of 
horror when we open them and — repent. 
We barter ourselves for a name, or — 
a diamond. The end is the same ; the 
only difference lies in the security of the one, 
pledged against the insecurity of the other.' 

She rose at last. 

* How pale you look,' she said. * Surely 
this is not your first taste of the fruit of 
evil ? ' 
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He did look pale. What he had heard 
had seemed almost incredible — so loathsome 
and so vile it was.' 

' You are sure it is true' he said huskily, 
'You would not tell me this without — wit^ 
out being sure.' 

* No/ she said. * I would not — even 
though I hate him as much as I pity 
Eileen Dacre!' 

* What . . . ? ' he cried. 

* That is his wife's name. She took her 
own family name again. She would not 
bear his. She was one of the Dacres of — 
Good heavens, boy! you are not going to 
faint?' 

He had turned as white as death, and 
dropped like a stone into the chair from 
whicR he had risen. 

A wife! Edensor's wife! this goddess of 
his dreams, this fair, proud woman who had 
in so brief a time become to him the living, 
breathing form of a cherished ideal ! 

His senses seemed to reel. His very 
soul grew sick with horror. It seemed to 
him that the desecration of that union must 
cling to her for ever. 
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Like a lurid light the knowledge of this 
man's character, the meaning of his friend- 
ship burst upon his senses. 

Looks, words, hints, all came rushing back 
like a boiling flood to his memory. And 
amidst them all he saw that proud, pale 
face uplifted in scorn unutterable as his 
own lips had called this vile being — friend. 

• ••••• 
' Are you ill ? ' she asked again. 

He roused himself by one supreme effort. 

*No,' he said. 'Only — I am shocked 
beyond all measure. I never dreamt of — 
of such horrors. I have said everywhere 
that Edensor is my friend. What have 
I done? What will they think?' 

* It is not too late,' she said. * Withdraw 
at once from his society. Never be seen 
with him. Never go to that infamous villa 
of which such tales are told. Your fame, 
fortunately, is well enough established to 
dispense with patronage. You can throw 
him off. You have found your own level. 
You want no man's aid now.' 

He buried his face in his hands and 
groaned aloud. 
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* But. I owe him so much/ he cried. ' I 
am in his debt for training, teaching, 
costumes — I don't know what all. And 
his influence. He rules the theatrical 
interests of the Tantalus with a rod of iron. 
Lessee, company are all under him. Only 
last week he had the lead of the chorus 
dismissed because she passed him without 
notice. He called it insolence. No one 
dared say a word.' 

'But he won't do that to you,' she said. 
* He cani. The public know your worth. 
Even if you were dismissed from the Tan- 
talus there are other theatres. Your name 
is well established. He can't take that 
away. Have no fear. You come of a 
race who are not easily beaten. Show 
this man he has found his match for 
once.' 

He lifted his head. She saw the colour 
come back to his face, the light to his eyes. 
Then he sprang to his feet and wrung her 
outstretched hand. 

* By Jove!' he said, * you're right. I'll 
flo it' 



CHAPTER XVII 

There are few trials harder to youth than 
to face its broken ideals for the first time. 

Shane O'Connor knew that for all his life 
this one night would stand out in his 
memory as a nightmare of horror. He felt 
like a child who had been checked by an 
unseen hand on the brink of a flower- 
bordered precipice. 

The scales fell from his eyes. He re- 
membered a hundred things that had only 
seemed odd or puzzling, but which now bore 
a very different interpretation. 

His own blind belief in this man, his 
championship and unsuspicion, now only 
showed him to himself as a self-absorbed 
fool. How long, he wondered, had he 
seemed that to others? 

He could not sleep. He could not rest. 
To and fro he paced bis room till the day- 
light was bright in the streets beyond. Hi^ 

»3; 
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anger and disgust at this shameful history 
fired his hot Irish blood to a revolt that he 
knew was impolitic, but that he felt was 
inevitable. 

Perhaps in some cooler mood he might 
have doubted, he might have asked himself, 
why he should believe the story of a woman 
whose character was, to say the best, a 
questionable one. But he knew that her 
words had only given voice to his own sus- 
picions. He saw no reason to doubt their 
truth. 

In any case, his resolve to shake himself 
free of Lord Edensor's influence and society 
was still a resolve when the daylight drove 
him to seek some needful rest. 

It was a horrible awakening when he did 
awake. 

The woman he loved — the man he 
had called friend — both had deceived him. 
He thought of Edensor's words about 
Eileen Dacre — he remembered her cold 
denial of any knowledge of him ; and yet 
they had been husband and wife — indeed, 
were so still ... for the law had not 
given them freedom. 
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He thought with horror of her, tied to 
this satyr, linked irrevocably to that evil 
life. 

All the boyish worship with which he had 
worshipped her seemed consumed by an 
intense despair. He knew he loved her, 
and he knew that he must not speak of that 
love. He must put it aside with his youth 
and his dishonoured friendship. 

He passed those morning hours in feverish 
misery; At times he was tempted to write 
to Lord Edensor and tell him all he had 
learnt. 

He felt a shuddering repulsion at the mere 
thought of meeting him — as if he could never 
again bear to touch his hand ... to hear 
his voice. 

He was in this mood — conscious only of 
aching heart and troubled brain — when the 
door opened and Lord Edensor was shown in. 

Shane O'Connor started to his feet and 
confronted his visitor with ill - concealed 
surprise. 

* How astonished you look, my dear boy. 
It's not often that twelve o'clock finds 
me out of bed. However, I wanted to see 
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you. We parted rather bad friends last 
night. It lay on my conscience — or what 
serves me for a conscience — and I came to 
ask you to drive down to Richmond and 
lunch. Besides, I've some good news for 
you. But whats the matter? Has any- 
thing happened?' 

He put down his hat and stick, and gazed 
with real concern at Shane O'Connor s altered 
face. 

* Yes, Lord Edensor ; a great deal 
has happened,' said the young fellow, turn- 
ing very white. * Perhaps you will under- 
stand when I tell you that I cannot go down 
to Richmond with you to-day, or any other 
day. I do not intend to enter your house 
again.' 

A look not good to see flashed into 
Edensor's eyes. 

* What do you mean ? ' he asked 
hoarsely. * Have you taken leave of 
your senses?' 

*I fancy I am only just beginning to find 
them,' said the young fellow, quietly. * And 
I am sure you know very well what I inean^ 
Lord Edensor.' 
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The pale face changed to a sudden, ghastly 
grey. 

* I have not the least idea of what you 
mean,' he said ; * but I am willing to hear an 
explanation of your extraordinary manner.' 

* You make it very hard for me to speak,' 
said Shane O'Connor. * I do not wish to 
seem ungrateful. You have been very kind, 
very generous. My obligations to you are 
more than money can repay. I am sorry 
for it; but, frankly, I do not like what I 
hear of your house and your friends. 
My good name is my only heritage. You 
may think it a poor one, but I am proud of it, 
and I promised my father that it should be 
kept stainless — as far as lay in my power. 
To do this, I find, is not possible — if I am 
known as a friend, or a protigi of yours.' 

Lord Edensor laughed harshly. 

* Upon my word,' he said, * I had no idea 
you were still in leading-strings. This is 
most amusing — ^virtuous Youth preaching a 
sermon to Experience. Pray, whom have I 
to thank for this character you are giving 
me? Did you pay Mrs Dacre a midnight 
visit after we parted last night?' 
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The blood rushed in a torrent to Shane 
O'Connor's face. 

* How dare you speak of her ! ' he cried 
furiously. * Do you hold no name sacred — 
even that of your wife?' 

*Oh! you know that — now? And last 
night you were in ignorance of it. Pray, 
may I ask if you desire to take an active part 
in the legal proceedings I am instituting? 
If so, I congratulate you. You will be in 
good company.* 

*You are more infamous than I believed! 
No one knows better than yourself what 
reason your wife has to curse the day she 
ever met you! But I tell you it was not 
from her I heard this story. It was from 
another of your victims.' 

* I am honoured, indeed ! However, 
since you have taken this stand, Mr O'Connor, 
may I remind you that your conduct is ex- 
cessively foolish. I can mar a reputation 
quite as easily as I can make one. 
Your fame is by no means secure, and the 
favour of the public is very fickle. It will 
be as easy for me to destroy you, as to 
destroy your romance.' 
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* You may do your worst, as far as I am 
concerned.' 

* And land you in the Divorce Court. You 
are most obliging. You have played into 
my hands as I hardly ventured to hope. 
The lady has been more than careful up 
to the present. But a very pretty story 
might be made of the river trip, the visits 
to the theatre, the assignation last night; 
for I am sure, in spite of your reputation 
for virtue, that the veiled woman who left 
your rooms an hour after midnight was no 
other than my ex-wife, Eileen DacreV 

A sudden uncontrollable feeling of hatred 
and fierce wrath swept over Shane Cy Connor, 
He made one step forward, and there WM 
that in his face that made even Edennor 
shrink back. 

* You — lie ! ' he cried hoarsely. ' Leave 
the room, or, by the God above, it will be 
worse for you ! ' 

* You young fool ! Don't provoke me 
too far! Do you know that I could crush 
you as easily as I could crush a trouble- 
some insect ? ' 

' I neither know nor care what you can do. 

o 
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But the sooner you leave my room the 
better ! ' 

'Your room!' Lord Edensor laughed 
scornfully. 'You seem to forget that these 
rooms are mine, paid for by my money 
— held in my name. Do you suppose your 
paltry salary would keep you in the style 
you have lived for this last year.*^ Why, 
you young idiot, if I came down on you 
for repayment of the sums I've expended 
you'd be in the Bankruptcy Court next 
week.' 

* I will repay you every farthing ; I will 
leave here at once. It is no hardship to me 
to live simply. In a year I can repay you 
my debt, and then — ' 

* In a year ! ' mocked Lord Edensor. 
* In far less than a year you will be in the 
same position from which I rescued you — 
starving in a garret Your engagement, your 
salary, your success are all dependent on 
me. You have chosen to insult me with- 
out cause, you have shown yourself more 
thankless and ungrateful even than the 
generality of your race. I am not good 
at forgetting. You will be sorry that 
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you made me an enemy before many days 
are over your head/ 

Then he turned, and walked to the door 
and opened it. 

Shane O'Connor watched him, his face 
still white with passion, his hand clenched, 
his eyes murderous in their rage. He saw 
the trap into which he had fallen. He felt 
his own powerlessness. But worse than all 
was the sense of helpless resentment that 
could lift neither voice nor hand in defence 
of a wronged and injured woman. 

With the door still held open, Edensor 
turned and looked back. 

* It is not yet too late,' he said. * If you 
will withdraw your words.' 

For all answer Shane O'Connor turned 
his back on him, and walked over to the 
window. 

There was silence for a moment's spaced 
then the door closed. He heard the sound 
but he did not move. 

He remained standing by the window, 
seeing nothing of sky or sunshine, hearing 
nothing of the sounds without. His 
heart ached as it had never ached before 
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when poverty and failure were his only 
friends. 

The full meaning of treachery and vice 
had come home to him at last, and 
filled him with a loathing and disgust 
his careless, sunny nature had never known 
before. 

Life looked suddenly horrible. There 
seemed no one to trust, no one to respect. 
Lord Edensor's words rang in his ears, and 
the same agony of impotence which had pre- 
vented answer or defence swept over him 
again as he thought of what those threats 
might mean for the beautiful woman who had 
been the idol of his worship. 

What could he say to her if they ever met 
again .^ What excuse had he for dragging 
her name into this sordid quarrel? There 
had been that in Lord Edensor's face and 
voice which proclaimed him merciless, and 
fully capable of doing all he threatened. 

Shane O'Connor was tasting the first fruits 
of experience, and he found them bitter in- 
deed. He had no one to go to for counsel 
or sympathy. Blindfold he had walked into 
a trap, and he must get out of it by his own 
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exertions or suffer it to enclose him in his 
helplessness. 

And yet, as he calmed down and began to 
review the situation, there was a feeling of 
satisfaction in the thought that he had 
done with Lord Edensor and his set for 
ever. He seemed to breathe purer air, to 
move unshackled and unfettered at last. 
He cared little for Edensors threats. He 
did not believe that his own hold on the 
public lay merely at this man's mercy. True, 
he owed it to him that the public had heard 
him at all, but having heard him, that public 
would surely not deny his claims on its favour. 

His short-lived passion spent itself, and 
left him weak and tired. 

It wanted but a few hours of the time 
when he usually left for the theatre. He 
told himself that he must brace his energies 
to face that ordeal. 

The artist has two lives ; the one he lives 
for the public, the one he claims for himself. 

It was the former that led Shane O'Connor 
to eat a meal for which he had no inclination, 
and to take a much-needed rest after the 
ordeal of those trying hours. 
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He fell asleep for very weariness, and awoke 
only just in time for a cup of strong coffee 
preparatory to rushing off to the theatre. 

He had left himself a shorter time than 
usual to dress, and he bade the man hurry 
over his work. He was trembling and 
agitated. The dresser noticed it. 

* You're not nervous, sir, are you ?/ he 
asked. * There's an uncommon full house 
to-night. Gallery was crowded when I came, 
pit sitting atop of one another, so to say ; 
not a place to let anywhere.' 

Shane O'Connor turned pale under his 
stage make-up. 

* If I should fail to-night,' he thought, and his 
heart grew cold and sick with nameless terror. 

He had never faced the public with 
any sense of fear as yet, but to-night he 
felt that his courage had evaporated. He 
was weak, his nerves were overstrung. He 
would willingly have paid any penalty not to 
appear. But even as he stood there, trem- 
bling like a foolish child, he heard the voice 
of the call-boy, and with a sudden sense of 
desperation he mounted to the stage, and 
faced the crowded house. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The lights and faces swam before him. He 
saw no one in that hazy mist. Mechanically 
he caught his cues and listened for the 
familiar chord that preluded his first song. 

It had been a popular favourite from the 
first night he had sung it. As he com- 
menced the opening verse, a face looked 
out from a box on the second tier. It was 
the face of Lord Edensor. 

He started — a false note escaped him. 
At the same moment a curious sibilant 
hiss sounded from the gallery. It was 
echoed in the pit. 

Someone in the stalls laughed ; the 
cruel, slighting laugh of jealousy, and the 
singer's eyes met those of Lord Charlie. 

They flashed a challenge' swift as meeting 
swords, and Shane O'Connor knew what 
his enemy had meant. 

315 
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The blood rushed to his very brow. The 
courage and defiance of his race nerved him 
to meet this undeserved ignominy. 

He went on with his song as if the hiss 
and the laugh were alike unnoticed, and 
yet he could have wept like a child for 
shame at the insult put upon him. 

Every rich note, every ringing word, 
every careless d^bonnaire gesture as he 
marched to and fro the crowded stage, 
cost him such an effort as wounded soldiers 
know, dragging bruised and bleeding limbs 
to the cry of victory — or death. 

This defiance meant one or other, he 
knew. 

But he never flinched, he never wavered 
'They don't know whom they have to deal 
with,' he said in his heart. 

Triumphant over that feeble claque poured 
out the splendour of his voice, rang out 
the fresh full laughter that never failed to 
carry all before it A storm of applause 
greeted the finale of the first act, but it 
was mingled with hisses and shouts, a tumult 
of cries, a babel of hideous and discordant 
sounds. 
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From one of the boxes a woman's pale 
and startled face looked forth. Shane 
O'Connor felt that his cup was full with 
the bitterness of shame as he met that 
compassionate gaze. 

He hurried to his dressing-room and 
shut the door. But solitude was denied 
him. The manager appeared, perplexed 
and alarmed. 

He plied him with questions as to the 
reason of so strange a scene, but Shane 
O'Connor met him only with dogged 
silence. 

His face was white and set. All the 
youth and buoyancy seemed to have gone 
out of it.' The task before him was one 
from which a stronger and braver man 
might well have shrunk. He had to face 
this purchased animosity on his own merits, 
to combat it by his own defiance. 

And he had already suffered so much, and 
borne so much in these past twenty-four hours. 

* If only she were not here,' he thought in 
his heart. 

*Will you go on with it?' asked the 
manager, perplexed by his 'star's' strange 
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look and sullen silence. 'I'm afraid it's a 
put-up thing. I wish to heavens Td had a 
hint of it' 

* Go on with it — of course I shall,' 
answered the young baritone. * If it killed 
me I should go on with it. I've got to find 
out what I'm worth to-night, and I mean to 
do it.' 

* By Jove ! you're a good plucked one ! ' 
exclaimed the other. *And I don't envy 
you. All I hope is there won't be a row. 
There are some faces I don't like up in the 
gallery.' 

Shane O'Connor laughed harshly. 

' They don't know an Irishman,' he said. 
' And now you must go ; IVe none too much 
time to change, and we won't give them a 
chance to find fault.' 

* You 11 take something?' urged the man- 
ager. * Champagne, whisky-and-soda ? For 
God's sake keep up, the whole show depends 
on you.' 

Shane O'Connor shook his head. The 
champagne was Edensor's gift. He felt a§ 
if it would poison him. 

* I'm all right,' he said ; ' you can trust me.' 
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The second act passed off without many 
signs of hostility. The curtain fell, but 
O'Connor would not accept a recall. His 
nerves were strung now to a terrible pitch. 
He scarcely knew what was passing around 
him. 

The third and last act began. It was 
always his greatest triumph. He was in- 
cessantly on the stage, and he had a duet 
and solo in it which were enormously popular. 

As the time for the solo approached, he 
could hear the throbbing of his heart above 
the sound of the orchestra. The glittering 
crowd swam before his eyes, the lights rocked 
to and fro as if he had seen them from a 
Channel steamer that was leaving land be- 
hind it 

* It is victory, or death,' he told himself as 
he let his voice forth on the throbbing tide 
of melody that never yet had failed to touch 
the great human heart that listened to it. 

All the passion, all the power, all the 
sweetness that were in his nature linked 
themselves to that song with its tender 
words and its lovely, haunting air. He 
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sang of a love fatal and false, and women's 
eyes grew dim as they heard, and men for a 
moment forgot all else save the delight of 
listening. To cultured and uncultured alike 
the strange pathos of that young face, and 
the exquisite tones of that thrilling voice 
appealed with the resistless force of genius. 
Never had anyone heard him sing as he 
sang that night His voice seemed to have 
touched a point of perfection before which 
criticism was silent The crowd hung on his 
lips, and he felt he could do what he chose 
with it for once. 

A thrill of triumph ran through his veins. 
The superb insolence of a triumph which 
knows its own power and forces its own 
acknowledgment rang out in every note, 
and electrified his audience. 

Lord Edensor shrank back in his box, and 
his heavy eyelids fell on the sullen anger of 
his eyes. He gnawed his lip in a sudden 
impotence of rage. He felt a vague sense 
of defeat for the first time in his life. The 
full, clear tones of that lovely voice hurt him 
even as the mad king of old was shamed by 
the sweet singer of Israel. What use to 
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oppose this triumphant foe? Wealth could 
do much, but it could not buy unpopularity 
for one who had never deserved it 

He recognised that now, as suddenly from 
the hushed and breathless multitude burst 
forth such a tumult of applause as rarely falls 
to an artist's lot The few discordant hisses 
were drowned in that rushing tide of rap- 
turous delight Flowers were hurled from 
the boxes. Women leant forward, and men 
shouted and clapped till. they were hoarse. 
All the action on the stage was stopped. 

For a moment the young singer stood 
there trembling and dizzy, seeing only before 
him a woman's pale, sweet face and tear- 
dimmed eyes. Then a tumult of rushing 
waters seemed to overwhelm his senses, and 
with a sudden cry he flung out his arms and 
fell face downwards among the flowers that 
had been flung in lavish profusion at his feet 

The curtain fell, and a strange awe and 
hush fell with it, and faces paled, and people 
asked in whispers what had happened ? 

It was some moments before the manager 
appeared. His face was very pale, and his 
voice shook nervously as he apologised for 
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the abrupt termination of the piece. Mr 
Shane O'Connor had been seized with sudden 
indisposition. A doctor was with him 
at present. They hoped it would be but 
temporary weakness, and that the next night 
would see the popular young baritone in his 
popular r6le. 

The audience rose. In a few moments 
the theatre was empty. 

When Shane O'Connor had said, * Victory 
— or death/ he had not thought that the 
triumph of the one was to be shadowed by 
the presence of the other. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Eileen Dacre sat back in the brougham, 
pale and still and silent. 

Lady Hester was voluble and curious. 
She declared something must have happened 
— something the public were not to know. 
What could have raised that storm of dis- 
approval after the first act? Why had 
the singer put such pressure on himself 
in order to win back favour.^ and if he 
had overdone it — if he had injured him- 
self by that effort, what would become of 
him? 

His profession was his bread, and every- 
one knew that artists never put by for a 
rainy day. All they made they spent as 
soon as they made it. 

In fact, the good woman so worried and 
annoyed her niece during the drive home, 
and afterwards, that Eileen could scarcely 
restrain herself from impatient rejoinder. 

223 
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She herself was full of wonder and of 
sympathy. She had no clue as yet to that 
outburst of animosity. It did not occur to 
her to associate it with Edensor. She had 
not seen Shane O'Connor since that day on 
the river, and scarcely supposed that her 
warning had borne fruit as yet Sometimes 
she regretted that warning, and yet it had 
been impossible to resist giving it The 
frankness and sincerity of the young Irish- 
man had been strangely attractive to her 
though she had long schooled herself to 
coldness and indifference where men were 
concerned. As an excuse, now she told 
herself, he was but a boy, and as such she 
must regard him, but the adoring homage of 
his eyes haunted her memory, and the half- 
timid, half-chivalrous grace of his manner 
towards herself stood out in contrsLs.t to that 
languid indifference which is the accepted 
stamp of social good-breeding nowadays. 

The scene to-night had roused a tempest 
of reaction within her apparently tranquil 
nature. The coolness and bravery of the 
young artist, the superhuman effort with 
which he had fought and conquered in that 
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public arena, all inspired her with admira- 
tion. For women love courage in men above 
all things. And never had she seen truer 
courage, truer manliness, than O'Connor 
displayed in the awful moment when he 
faced a hissing, sneering crowd, and 
fought for fame single-handed by might of 
his own genius. 

She closed her eyes and lived over again 
that strange scene, and saw once more that 
dauntless young figure, and seemed to hear 
again the throbbing, heart-stirring melody of 
that glorious voice. 

' He mn<it Riirrcpr\ ' she told hprsflf. ' Hp 
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part was taken by an understudy; but as 
he did not draw, and the attendance fell 
off, the piece was changed for one where 
*tuney' tunes and a marvellous display of 
lingerie were put forward as attractions. 

The public made a nine days* wonder out 
of Shane O'Connor's illness, and then went 
to look at the lingerie. 

He had strained his voice, they told each 
other ; these baritones would fancy they 
could sing tenor songs — he had broken a 
blood vessel — he had typhoid fever — 
There was no end to rumours and conjec- 
tures, but the only thing positively known was 
that two doctors were in attendance on him 
in his rooms in Jermyn Street, and that Lord 
Edensor had suddenly left town for Paris. 

Eileen Dacre read all these items of news, 
and day by day her face grew paler and her 
eyes had the look of one who weeps much 
and sleeps little. 

She had borne unhappiness so long that 
she had fancied she was used to it, but now 
a sense of resentment and impatience made 
itself felt. She was still young — only twenty- 
four — and she knew she looked thirty, and 
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could neither smile, nor jest, nor flirt nor 
amuse herself as hundreds of society women 
did who were twenty years older than herself. 
It seemed to her that she could never have 
been a girl; never light-hearted, laughter- 
loving, trustful, even as Shane O'Connor was. 
And yet she had been all these when the 
blight of Lord Edensor's presence fell upon 
her young life, when his arts had won her 
first to wonder at, then to believe in him. 
She had never loved him, of that she was 
quite sure ; but he had held a strange fasci- 
nation for her, and home pressure had been 
brought to bear on her, and life had been 
weighted with troubles, debts, worries. It 
seemed so easy to escape them all, but she 
had only exchanged them for a burden a 
thousand times heavier. 

The weeks of the season dragged on. 
She scarcely went anywhere, and her aunt 
scolded and entreated in vain. 

She sent or took almost daily gifts of 
flowers or fruit to Jermyn Street, and at 
every visit left inquiries and messages for 
the sick youth. 
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Every day the answers left her more 
anxious. The strain of that awful night, 
following upon all that had gone before it, 
had culminated in brain fever. Spent and 
exhausted, Shane O'Connor lay now feeble 
as a child, conscious of nothing, save the 
terrible weakness and the dull despair which 
had taken the place of those days and nights 
of delirium. 

He looked at the flowers, the purple grapes 
and satin-skinned peaches, and knew he was 
still remembered ; but when he heard who it 
was that sent them, he was only conscious 
of a new regret. What was the use. . . .? 
Why did she trouble ? Why did she bring 
herself to his memory again ? 

All that time was over. She was nothing 
to him ; could never be anything. She 
was only Lord Edensor's wife, and her name 
seemed for ever associated with his coarse 
threats and insinuations. 

He made a hurried gesture as the nurse 
put some lovely blossoms on the table beside 
him. 

* Take them away/ he said. ' Take them 
all away. . • . I can't bear the scent of them.' 
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And he turned his face to the wall and felt 
the slow, hot tears well to his eyes, and 
prayed for death. 

But death does not come at our bidding 
any more than it stays away for it. Strength 
and health crept back slowly, but none the 
less surely, to Shane O'Connor's weak, young 
frame, and he knew that life and he were still 
to march together to the battlefield of trial. 

He wondered what was to befall him next. 

When he was well enough to read his 
letters, he learnt that his engagement at the 
Tantalus was over with the run of the piece. 
The new absurdity was drawing well, and 
there was no place for him at present. 

He thought with horror of his debts to 
Lord Edensor. He knew he must leave 
these rooms without delay. He wondered 
whether he could find a fresh engagement. 
Surely it would be possible. The remem- 
brance of previous difficulties was not en- 
couraging. The season would soon be over, 
and unless he could get something in a tour- 
ing company, he saw little prospect of making 
money enough to support himself, still less of 
paying what he owed. 
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E denser had been right in his prophecies. 
He saw nothing but bankruptcy and ruin 
staring him in the face. 

He sat one evening in his sitting-room in a 
mood of black despair, the heaps of letters 
beside him. 

His nurses had left. He was sufficiently 
well to dispense with their services, and he 
had been feverishly anxious to reduce all 
expenses. As it was, he had but very little 
money left. At any moment, too. Lord 
Edensor might claim repayment of his loans. 
He marvelled he had waited so long. 

He was in this mood of gloomy despond- 
ency when the door opened, and the page- 
boy informed him a lady wished to see him. 

*She wouldn't give her name/ said the 
astute youth, with a grin of peculiar mean- 
ing ; * but she says her business is im- 
portant.' 

* Show her in,' said O'Connor, languidly. 

He half suspected who his visitor was, and 
looked somewhat curiously at the opening 
door. In spite of her quiet dress and thick 
veil there was that nameless 'something' 
about her which accounted for the page- 
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boy's knowing grin and wink. He observed 
to himself that ' gents ' would be up to their 
larks, even the quietest of them. 

Meanwhile, the woman closed the door 
and came forward. She lifted her veil and 
looked at the thin, white face before her 
with a great compassion in her eyes. 

* You have been very ill,* she said. ' I 
don't wonder at it. I was there that night. 
. . . It was enough to kill you.' 

He smiled faintly. 

* It takes a good deal to kill an Irishman/ 
he said. * But I bought my victory dearly. 
I suppose I wasn't as strong as I thought. 
But won't you sit down ? ' 

She took the chair by his side. * I sup- 
pose you wonder why I came here,' she said. 
* I know I oughtn't to, only I heard you were 
up and getting stronger, and I thought I'd 
like to tell you something. I won't beat 
about the bush. I know you've lost 
the Tantalus, and, now the season's over, 
you'll find it hard to get anything fresh. 
Would you care to go to America?' 

* To America?' He started, and the colour 
came to his thin cheeks. * By Jovel I should 
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think I would — that's to say if I could get 
an engagement/ 

She nodded, *A man I know,' she said, 
* is getting up a company to go over. I 'm 
sure he'd take you. He raved about your 
voice. I heard of it through that girl who 
was in the chorus of ** The Lacemakers of 
Venice." She's going. The question is, are 
you strong enough? You don't look very 
fit yet.' 

*0h, I'll soon be all right,' he said, 
eagerly. 'What good news! How kind 
of you to think of me! I wonder if it's 
possible ? When could I see the man ? ' 

* He'll come here if I ask him,* she said. 
' You'd have to get up some new parts. 
Can you manage it.'^' 

' I am getting stronger every day/ he said, 
*and there's no tonic like Hope. You've 
given me that. I told you once before you 
were a pioneer of good luck to me • . . 
and indeed it's true.' 

She shook her head. 

* I'm sorry,' she said, *that I ever 
told you about Edensor. I ought to 
have let you find out for yourself. I'll 
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never forget that night. When I heard 
the hisses . . . when I saw j^u face that 
house as you did, I could have killed my- 
self. I knew what that brute could do, but 
I never thought he'd go about it like that' 

Her face grew terrible for a moment 
in its white heat of anger. * I paid him 
out for it,* she said. * I went to him 
that night after the theatre. He had a 
supper - party ; you know the sort. His 
man tried to keep me out, but it was no 
use. I forced my way in, and I told 
Edensor straight out before them all what 
I knew of him, and why he had behaved 
to you as he did. I wish you could have 
seen their faces — ' 

She laughed harshly. 

* I don't think they enjoyed themselves 
much after I left,' she went on. * Next day 
Edensor went off to Paris. He's there still.' 

She rose abruptly. * I'm exciting you with 
talking,' she said. ' Til go now. Next week 
will be soon enough for you to see Voits- 
berg; that's the agent. He'll do anything 
for me. I'm sure it will be all right. The 
pay's good, and sure.' 
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' How can I thank you ? * he said eagerly, 
as he held out his wasted hand, white and 
transparent as a girl's. 

She laughed, that short, hard laugh that 
he knew so well. 

* No need to talk of thanks between us,^ 
she said. 'You've done more for me than 
I've ever done for you.' 

* I wish,' he said earnestly, * you'd tell me 
your name ? I'd like to think of you by 
something less vague than your personality.' 

She shook her head. * No,' she said, * I 
won't tell you. No one here knows my real 
name, and the other — I'd rather you didn't 
know that,' she went on in a low, suppressed 
voice. * Think of me as you've always 
thought ... as of someone you helped in 
the by - ways of life, and then lost sight 
of.' 

She stopped abruptly. He looked at her, 
and a puzzled expression crossed his face. 

* I helped you ? Nonsense ! ' he said. ' It 
was just the other way round.' 

* You mayn't believe it, but you did help 
me. And you've always stood away and 
apart from all the other men I've known. 
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. . . My God! how I hate them some- 
times. But you. ... It was quite differ- 
ent. As I said before, you treated me as 
if I were a woman. You turned a page 
in the book of my soul that no other 
hand had ever touched. I don't want to 
spoil that memory. It's not likely we'll 
see each other often, or perhaps ever again, 
but I won't forget you ! I think you've done 
me more good than any sermon that ever 
was preached. If I'm ever anything better 
than — than what I seem, I'll owe it to you.' 
She was at the door now, the handle in 
her hand. He was too perplexed and sur- 
prised to speak. Before he regained his 
composure she was gone. 



CHAPTER XX 

With renewed hope Shane O'Connor faced 
life once more. 

That strange woman proved as good as 
her word. The agent called a few days 
later, and the young baritone found that 
his fame had survived even the terrible 
ordeal of Lord Edensor's disfavour. 

In a month he was to join the company 
in New York, in his old part of the 
Gondolier, and make up the principal r6le 
in a new opera. 

The contract was signed, and part of his 
salary paid in advance. He set aside as 
much as he could possibly spare for that 
debt which weighed so heavily on his 
conscience. 

He marvelled, as week followed week, 
that no word or sign came from Lord 
Edensor. Had his threats been purpose- 
less after all.^ 
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He was so busy, and so well occupied, 
that only on the day before he was to sail 
did it occur to him to call on Lady Hester. 
He had written to her, and to Mrs Dacre, 
thanking them for all their attentions during 
his illness, but he had shrunk from meeting 
either. It would be only re-opening of old 
wounds, and he felt he had not the courage 
for that 

His admiration and adoration of the 
beautiful wronged wife, was a feeling that 
meant only sorrow and pain and danger. 

He thought of her as he had seen her 
last — pale, distressed, her eyes eloquent of 
compassion and sympathy. He remembered 
how her face had stood out above all that 
crowd of faces ere his senses forsook him. 
He reproached himself for cowardice in 
avoiding her as he had done, and yet he 
knew that if he did see her again it would 
be hard to keep his secret and not betray 
that he knew hers. 

Edensor's wife — how hateful and horrible 
it seemed! The barriers of poverty, 
of social position, had never seemed 
as insurmountable as that one fact. If, as 
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in his wild dreams, he could have laid the 
homage and devotion of his life at her 
feet, only to be repaid by a smile, a word 
of hope, he would have been prouder than 
any king of his kingdom. But it was 
impossible to hope now. He could only 
put aside this memory as the romance of 
youth is so often put aside; a tender, 
foolish thing that has no place in life, the 
life of struggle and hypocrisy and despair, 
that makes men long to * curse God and die.' 

On this last day he thought of her 
and longed for sight of her with an 
irresistible longing. They might never 
meet again. It was hard to put the 
ocean between them, to leave the Old 
World for the New, and not say farewell 
to the sweetest of its memories. 

With every hour of the day the longing 
grew upon him. It was with a sort of 
desperation that he at last seized his hat 
and called a hansom, and drove to North 
Audley Street, and asked for Lady Hester. 

It was a compromise with his conscience. 
He knew she was rarely at home at that 
hour. When he heard that she was in, 
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he was quite sure of the unwisdom of his 
proceeding. His heart beat so violently 
that its quick throbbing hurt him. His 
face was white as death as he stepped 
into the familiar drawing-room. 

The blinds were down. The room was 
half dusk in the August sunset, and his 
dazed eyes could scarcely distinguish objects. 
A tall figure rose from a chair by the 
window and came hurriedly forward. 

*You are quite well once more? I am 
so glad. ... I can't tell ypu how anxious 
we were.' 

It was Eileen Dacre's voice, it was 
Eileen Dacre's hand that he touched. 

He felt giddy, and the shadowy room 
seemed to swim before him in mazy 
circles. 

* Won't you sit down ? ' she said again. 
* Lady Hester is out, but I expect her 
any moment' 

Then his senses came back, and he 
looked at her, and thought how pale she 
was, and how thin she had become, and 
what a troubled, anxious look was in 
those velvet soft eyes of hers. 
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* I came,' he said nervously, * to thank 
you for all your kind memories of me 
when I was ill — and to say good- 
bye/ 

'Good-bye?' she repeated. 'Are you 
going away?' 

•Yes, I am going to America. I leave 
to-morrow,' he said. 

•You will do well there, I am sure,' 
she said frankly. ' I suppose it is an 
engagement ? ' 

'Yes, a very good one, but it will mean 
a long absence.' 

* We shall miss you very much. I — I 
hope this is a wise proceeding, Mr O'Connor. 
You should not let your London public for- 
get you.' 

He was silent a moment Then he said 
abruptly, * I saw you that night. ... I 
have often wondered if you knew — if 
you guessed the meaning of that scene at 
the theatre.' 

* Both,' she said. * No unprejudiced per- 
son could believe that it was made by any- 
thing but a hired claque. I am glad you 
have broached the subject I am glad to be 
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able to tell you what I thought of your 
bravery, ... It was an awful moment. 
. . .^ I thought you would break down.' 
She paused, and a hot flush swept over her 
face. * I can guess the reason well enough/ 
she went on, in a low, hurried voice. ' You 
offended Edensor, I suppose ? ' 

* Do not speak of him ! ' cried the young 
man, passionately. * I know how right you 
were in your warning. I wish you had 
been equally frank in telling me of the 
position in which you stood to him. It 
was scarcely kind to keep me in ignorance. 
I — I always thought you free — ' 

His voice broke. He gazed stupidly 
round the room ; he felt he was on the 
verge of self-betrayal. 

'Free!' she echoed. *So I am free.' 

*You are his wife — I hate to say it. It 
seems like pollution. Oh! forgive me. I 
must seem a fool in your eyes, I know — 
but—' 

He stopped abruptly. Her face had 
grown very white, but it was also very 
gentle. 

* I shall go away/ he went on. ' I shall 

Q 
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only take your memory with me. I can 
never forget that You have been my in- 
spiration. When I sang I sang only to 
you. My triumphs were only valuable be- 
cause I thought — foolishly, no doubt — 
that they might win a place for me in your 
memory. My whole life changed from the 
moment I first saw you. It is madness to 
tell you this, but I think I looked madness 
in the face from the hour I learnt you were 
Edensor's wife.' 

She rose. She was white as death. The 
folds of her soft black dress fell round her 
as a pall might drape a statue. 

'You know that — ' she said slowly. 
* But you don't know . . . thank God for 
that, what it has meant for me.' 

*You might have told me,' he muttered 
hoarsely. 

' Why should I ? It was not a thing to 
be proud of. It only concerned myself. 
He — never regarded it as a tie at all.' 

* But others. . . . Did you think a 
woman like yourself could escape love — 
worship — the homage of other men? To 
me you were the breath of inspiration, 
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the meaning of everything beautiful and 
pure that my soul had imagined. Your 
smile, your praise, were more to me than 
Fame/ 

*.Oh, hush ! hush ! ' she said. * This is 
only boyish folly. You are too young to 
know what love really means.' 

* No,' he said ; * love knows no age. You 
were my ideal. You taught me what life 
might be. I dreamt of Fame, Success — 
the prizes of life — only for sake of you. I 
thought some day you might be proud of 
me, some day I might venture to say 
what I can never say — now.' 

His voice broke. He had spoken with 
a simplicity and emotion that touched her 
deeply. The soft calm of her manner grew 
troubled. Besides, she knew in her own 
heart that he was more to her than she 
had liked to believe, or confess to herself 

There was a long moment of silence. 

He was nerving himself for one supreme 
effort — the effort to say two little words that 
would sound the death-knell of hope and 
youth. 

'Forgive what I've said,' he faltered at 
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last ; * I had no right I never meant to — 
and now — ' 

The sharp * rat-tat ' of an imperative knock 
at the hall door sounded with startling loud- 
ness in that pause. 

She made a sudden gesture. 

' Wait,' she said ; * I have something to 
tell you before you go/ 

She crossed the room and took from the 
drawer of her writing-table a telegraphic 
despatch, and handed it to him. ' It came 
this morning/ she said simply. 

He saw it bore a foreign address — some 
hotel in Paris. The words he read were 
these : — 

^ Lord Edensor has met with a carriage 
accident. Not expected to live the night' 

The paper fluttered from his hand on to 
the floor. At the same moment a knock 
at the door was followed by the entrance 
of a footman. He held a salver on which 
lay another telegram. 

Without a word she took it and tore it 
open. 

She lifted her face. Their eyes met 
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* I am not . . . what you called me a 
moment ago ; ' she said, and into her eyes 
came a look he had never seen in them 
before. 

He took the paper from her unresisting 
hand, and read its brief announcement. 

^ Lord Edensor died this morning.^ 

He saw the colour waver in her face, 
and into her eyes the tears came like a 
sudden, soft mist. 

'What shall I say? . . . Not — that I 
regret — ' 

*No,' she answered; *we will not play 
the hypocrite to each other. The gate of 
my prison is open at last Thank God for 
freedom and life and hope once more ! ' 

*And — love?' he said timidly. 

* Not yet,* she said. * I cannot believe in 
it. I cannot hope that it will be more than 
a dream — a fancy to yourself.' 

* It seems a daring thing to say,' he said, 
* but if I prove that it is to be believed in ? ' 

*I think . . .' she said very softly, *that 
is what I — hope. But you have your 
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spurs to win ; you have to learn the full 
meaning of life, and I — ' she shuddered 
and her eyes fell on the paper at her feet, 
' I — have a past to forget.' 

* I will give you a year to forget it,' he 
said, and nothing now could keep back the 
joy and triumph in his eyes. He clasped 
her hands and kissed them reverently. * A 
year,' he repeated. * It will be very long 
. . . but love can live a long time on 
hope. You don't deny me — that ? ' 

' Not now,' she said. 



THE END 
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